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Sarah really didn’t expect her daddy 
to show up for her birthday party. 

His work never seemed to let up and 
his office wasn’t exactly built for speed. 

But lately, he’s been doing something 
about his office. 

He brought in Team Xerox. With 
Memorywriters for error-free letters, 
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XEROX 


one very important side benefit. 
The birthday party his daughter 
never forgot. 
You can reach Team 


word processors, personal computers 
and electronic printers that made his 
Xerox at ]-800-833-2323, ext. 


department one of the fastest 
icebcue. 
704. or send your business 


and most productive in the 
card to Xerox Corporation, PO. Box 24, 


whole company 
The products and people 
Rochester, NY 14692. 


of Team Xerox not only helped get 
his office up to snuff, but also gave him 
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When Eliot Wilson took over as 
manager, the Southport office was consid- 
ered exceptional. Exceptionally sloppy 
and exceptionally unproductive. 

So one of the first things Eliot did was 
look at their office equipment and call 
Team Xerox. 

The Xerox people studied Eliot’ office 
and devised a plan to fit each department's 
needs. For example, in mid-sized Marathon 





copiers alone, they were able to choose 
from 31 different options. 

They installed Xerox Memorywriters 
with unlimited memory and 


displays that virtually guaran- 
teed error-free letters and Tea m Xe o> 4 


reports. And they followed up 

with one of the largest and 

most highly trained service organizations 
in the business. 


“Thanks to 
you, the 
Tellin) ere gi 
office has 

J anew 
lease on 
life” 


XEROX 


Now the Southport office is excep- 
tional for two other qualities: the most 
dramatic turnaround and the most out- 
standing manager of the year. 

To see what Team Xerox 
can do for your office, call 
1-800-833-2323, ext. 526, or 
send your business card to 
Xerox Corporation, PO. Box 24, 
Rochester, NY 14692. 
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Scott MacKenzie isn’t a farmer 
Actually, he’S a V.P., Operations, of a 
petroleum equipment firm. But farming is 
what renews his spirit 


KS Which is why he organized his office 
to give him a lot more time on the farm 
And why he brought in the people of 


Bernie Reynolds Robin Rogers Steve Jacobs Mark Golden Team Xerox. 
Service Training Sales Analyst 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
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COVER: Washington battles 26 
against South America’s cocaine trade 


The coca business booms in some countries and is spreading to 
others. In their efforts to curtail it, U.S. and foreign authorities are 
menaced more and more frequently by death threats, bombings 
and assassinations. For the moment, the war between underfund- 
ed, understaffed drug busters and millionaire coke kings seems to 
be an unequal struggle. See WORLD. 





BUSINESS: The dollar is king of 62 
the currencies, but its rise stirs fears 


From New York to Tokyo, investors are betting on the American 
greenback with an enthusiasm that looks more and more like 
frenzy. A rapid fall, however, could be on the way. The strong 
dollar has become a boon to American tourists but a bane to ex- 
porters. » Troubles at Boston’s First National Bank and San 
Francisco’s Bank of America have tarnished reputations. 





NATION: Mideast diplomacy 16 
moves to front and center stage 

Unrelated but potentially far-reaching events draw Washington’s 
attention to a region that remains vital to U.S. interests. » TV 
Correspondent Jeremy Levin savors freedom after nearly a year 
of captivity in Lebanon. » Reversing almost a decade of momen- 
tum toward strict compliance, the Reagan Administration takes a 
go-slow approach to enforcement of affirmative-action rules. 
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William L. Shirers 
acclaimed bestseller 
"The two volumes of 


TWENTIETH 
CENTURY JOURNEY 


present an image of our 
century that can stand 


comparison with the best 
writing of the past 30 years: 


—Christian Science Monitor 


From the Midwest of William Jen- _—_ He also had the reportorial genius 
nings Bryan and Clarence Darrow _—_ to communicate what he saw 
to the Paris of Hemingway and and heard in the most vivid and 


Gertrude Stein to the Berlin of the _ arresting terms. And never has 
Third Reich—William Shirer had that skill been more eloquently 
the journalist's good luck to be in displayed than in these memoirs. 
the right place at the right time. “An outstanding achievement of 
journalistic history.” 
—Washington Post Book World 


*For the thousands of readers who made THE NIGHTMARE 
YEARS a leading bestseller, Little, Brown now presents the first 
volume in this extraordinary memoir. 

Each illustrated with photographs + The Nightmare Years 
is a Book-of-the-Month Club Alternate and a Main Selection 
of the History Book Club + At bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 
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Pope’s Flock 


To the Editors: 

Ido not accept your premise that there 
is “Discord in the Church” [RELIGION, 
Feb. 4]. The Roman Catholic Church is 
not a permissive church but a compassion- 
ate one, with discipline to guide us 
throughout life. Those who do not accept 
its principles can find their values else- 
where. The majority of Roman Catholics 
back the Pope. He is the greatest spir- 
itual leader of our day. 

William Mullen Temple 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


As an Anglican who at one time had 
ecumenical hopes that were inspired by 
Pope John XXIII, I find the idea of unity 
with the Roman Catholic Church not only 
less appealing today but impossible be- 
cause of the attitudes and rigidity of 
Pope John Paul II. 

V. Diane Robertson 
Foster City, Calif. 





Every time John Paul II puts himself 
forward, he reminds us that the Middle 
Ages are hard to shake. 

James D. Reagan 
Downey, Calif. 


The new Roman Catholic Church you 
describe is a church that was spawned 
by Vatican II. The declarations of this 
false council were not reforms but the 
heresy of modernism. 

Robert J. Lane 
Columbus 


Is the Pope mad? Who in his right 
mind would travel into Third World coun- 
tries, where millions of children are 
hungry, and tell the people that it is a 
sin to practice birth control? 

Richard Berkes 
Kailua-Kona, Hawaii 


Throughout its long history the Cath- 
olic Church has had to cope with those 
who would recast its teachings in the mold 
of some passing intellectual fashion, like 





existentialism, rationalism or Freudian- 

ism. Long after the fads of feminism and 

Marxism have become historical foot- 

notes, the church will still be teaching 
the doctrine of Jesus Christ. 

Donald Moore 

Bellwood, Ill. 


It is little wonder that liberation theol- 
ogy with its emphasis on social reform has 
taken hold in grass-roots communities of 
Latin America. I am also not surprised 
that this movement is presenting a chal- 
lenge to Rome. This model of change 
more closely approximates both the early 
church of the Apostles and the needs of 
Third World Christianity than do the Sth 
century hierarchy and mentality of Rome. 

Ron Ausmus 
Denver 


I was bemused by Archbishop John 
Foley’s statement that the church could 
not ordain women because Jesus did not 
do so. Jesus did not ordain blacks, Poles or 
Irishmen either. Perhaps a more appro- 
priate attitude is contained in Galatians 3: 
27-28, where St. Paul says that “all of you 
who have been baptized into Christ have 
clothed yourselves with him. There does 
not exist among you Jew or Greek, slave 
or freeman, male or female. All are one 
in Christ Jesus.” 

Lisa Merklin Lewis 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Male chauvinism is alive and well in 
the Catholic Church. Just look at our 
ritual and you will see men, men and 
more men. Where are the women? They 
are in the congregation, on their knees, 
watching the show. 

Eileen Merchant 
South Laguna, Calif. 


No American nun is going to tell me 
that her pluralistic view on moral ques- 
tions is as important as the clear, firm and 
guiding position of the Pope. I am pre- 
pared to follow her advice on how I should 
cook a cabbage, but not on such funda- 
mental questions as abortion and the sa- 
credness of human life. 

Joseph Verwilt 
Brasschaat, Belgium 


Sharon vs. Time (Contd.) 


While any newspaper or magazine 
can make a mistake, TIME’s arrogance af- 
ter the jury decision in the Ariel Sharon 
trial [PRESS, Feb. 4] and refusal to ac- 
knowledge error are reprehensible. 

Herbert D. Kleber 
North Haven, Conn. 


Congratulations on winning the case 
with Sharon. He is a source of embarrass- 
ment even to his own people because of 
what happened at the Palestinian refugee 
camps of Sabra and Shatila. 

Marilyn Gestner Bashir 
Chicago 
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“Whether 
‘Rob Samuels’ 
really exists or not 


doesn’t matter ... 
I loved your ad.” 
D. B., Michigan 


The above was taken from an 
otherwise very complimen- 
tary letter to us about our 
Christmas ad, “Merry 
Ornges,” written by my son, 
Rob. 


What caught me by surprise 
was the underlying implica- 
tion that—because the story 
was related in an ad—it might 
not have really happened. 


Now I realize this letter writer 
is not questioning our integ- 
rity as much as he is that of 
advertising in general. But it 
still hurts, none the less. 


Quite simply, our ads are us. 
They’re as real as a blond- 
headed nine-year-old or a let- 
ter writer from Michigan. 


And we'd never say anything 
we thought was false or mis- 
leading any more than we'd 
put the Maker’s Mark label 
on a bottle of our whisky that 
was less than the very best we 
could make. 


If we did, all the enjoyment 
would vanish. 


MAKER'S MARK DISTILLERY, LORETTO, KY 40037, 90 PROOF 
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Reservations ment [NATION, Jan. 28] incorrectly re- 
Cail Hilton Reservation Service 
(Consult Your White Pages) 
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motivations justified illegal transportation 

of Salvadorans. Exactly to the contrary, I 

ruled that Jack Elder’s religious convic- 

tions did not justify such an activity; there- 

fore his motion to dismiss on the ground of 

freedom of religion was denied. Accord- 

ingly, the defendant faced the jury on 

the charge. The jury acquitted the de- 

fendant on an issue that was unrelated 
to freedom of religion. 

Hayden W. Head Jr. 

U.S. District Judge 

Southern District of Texas 

Corpus Christi 

Judge Head is correct. TIME regrets 

the error. 


You claim you were vindicated by the 
jury, but I do not consider its judgment of 
negligent and careless reporting a vindi- 
cation of your position. 














Stanley Sklar 
East Northport, N.Y. 





It is a violent world out there where 
your reporters are. They should not be in- 
timidated, nor should your editors be in- 
hibited. There are stories that must be 
written regardless of who gets criticized in 
the process. We do not need censorship; 
we need more discriminating standards 
and integrity in journalism. 
William A. Oden Jr. 
Placitas, N. Mex. 


You should be ashamed. A technical- | Monitoring Malpractice 































NORTH CAROLINA ity in the law has saved you a great deal Iam a physician’s wife and registered 
are . of money, but it does nothing to cleanse | nurse who is employed as a medical para- 
ge sel the blot on your conduct. legal. I see cases daily that give me cause 
& Conference Center Maurice Segal | for “Alarm over Malpractice” [MEDI- 
+o l Sherman Oaks, Calif. | CINE, Jan. 28). None concerns me more 
reensbore than those involving clients who have 
Airport Hilton Inn I would like to congratulate TIME for | been referred to our law firm by physi- 
—-* Hilton its courageous and dignified defense of its | cians. Ethical doctors sometimes find peer 
Norte Raleigh Hilton journalistic integrity against General | reviews so inadequate and hospital re- 
Raleigh Hilton Sharon. I am delighted that justice, im- | quirements so lenient that their only re- 
wine aa perfect and belated though it was, has | course against the incompetent in their 
nston-Salem triumphed in your case. ranks is to refer wronged patients, or their 
Winston-Salem Hilton Claire Benoit | survivors, to a malpractice attorney. 
“ ap CAROLINA Chicopee, Mass. Kathleen Christensen 
Myrtle Beach Hilton Indianapolis 
En ae Harboring the Homeless : 
asad aes Hilton Communities suddenly become con- | Commuters’ Misery 
Airport Hilton Inn cerned about the homeless only when the Commuters who endure the discom- 
Knoxville Hilton temperature drops to —2° [NATION, Feb. | fort of riding on the Long Island Rail 




















































pre sutton i 4]. Social-service agencies should work all | Road [AMERICAN SCENE, Jan. 28] are not 
Nashville year round with these people, especially | difficult to understand. Our Old World 
Airport Hilton Inn with those not in full possession of their | morality teaches us it is the price we must 
VIRGINIA faculties. Supplying a bed is not enough. | pay for our health, our wealth and our 
——— e Hilton These people need psychological help. comfortable homes in the suburbs. 
Lynchburg Amelia A. Hayden George Cleantis 
Lynchburg Hilton New York City Garrison, N.Y. 
Vigiala ouspor os Granted, those of us who have jobs I am an ex—“Dashing Dan” on the 
pal have a moral responsibility to help those | Oyster Bay line of the L.LR.R. I now drive 
Williamsburg Hilton less fortunate. However, I am angry that | on the Southern California freeways, and 
& Nationa my tax money is used for shelters that the | as I listen to radio reports of the carnage 
Conterence Center homeless disdain for their lack of privacy. | on these roads, I realize I did not have to 
Capharnitene oC. Kathleen Costello | worry about loss of life and limb while 
Springfield Hilton Dana Point, Calif. | commuting on the L.LR.R. 
(Sprin field, VA) Gordon F. Hoops 
Washington Hilton I cannot agree with President Rea- Claremont, Calif. 






gan’s suggestion that the homeless are that 
way “by choice.”” No human being freezes 
to death “by choice,” no one listens to the 
cries of a hungry child “by choice,” and 
few prefer the indignity of begging for 
their sustenance. A country that boasts of 
its greatness yet ignores its poorest and, in 
some cases, most defenseless citizens is 
great only in its hypocrisy. 



















While growing up in Jamaica, N.Y., I 
heard this story about the LILR.R. A 
Texan was boasting about the size of his 
state and said, “You could get on a train 
and still be in Texas three days later.” The 
New Yorker, not to be outdone, said, “In 
my city you can get on a train and still be 
in the station three days later.” 

Mary Sidlowski 
Chamblee, Ga. 













John Horton 
Covington, Ky. 










LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 


Sanctuary and the Law 


Your article on the sanctuary move- 













ported that this court ruled that religious 



























“BR roke it in nine places,” Eugene 
Roach was saying. He hitched a 
pant leg up to show his shin and the jagged 
evidence upon it, a scar that resembled a 
map of Central America. “They had to set 
it six or seven times before they got it back 
straight.” 

It was a turning point in Roach’s life. 





One car had sideswiped another on the 
road out front of his gas station and fruit 
stand, and before the cars could come to a 
stop, Roach was flattened. One of the first 
things he did when he got out of the hospi- 
tal was to supervise the construction of a 
fortified fruit stand at a right angle to his 
gas pumps, thereby shielding himself from 
the side of the road that sacked him. 
“Those pillars are sunk four feet deep, and 
each one is set in a wheelbarrow full of 
concrete,” he explained. “Not even a train 
could get to me now.” 

Another thing he did—this was on 
July 19, 1975—was to hang a defiant sign 
challenging passersby to a game of check- 
ers. After a preamble about the history of 
the game, and a little cocky, misspelled 
carrying-on, the sign exhorts earnestly: 
“Let’s play checkers. Free six-pack of 
Cokes if you win! I will play anyone!—Eu- 
gene Roach.” He has never had to forfeit a 
six-pack. 

That is because Eugene Roach knows 
his checkers. As a child, he was casually 
interested in the game. But when he went 
into the Army in 1953, in Fort Benning, 
Ga., one of his bunkmates was a checkers 
master from New York, and the champi- 
on’s influence “got me to scratching them 





books” (he now possesses more than 250 


“Double-Trouble” Roach, right, pursues a winning strategy against Challenger Burroughs 
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manuals on checkers). Roach went on to 
make it himself as a master in tournament 
play and to earn the nickname “Double- 
Trouble” Roach, and to antagonize his 
wife Laura. “I don’t play with him any 
more,” she allowed. “He started getting 
fancy, playing me blindfolded. I won’t put 
up with that mess.” 


Roach stayed in the Army twelve 
years, then drifted into other occupations, 
including the junk business, and in 1972 
he found his calling with the gas station 
and fruit stand. They are situated about 17 
miles southwest of Mobile on a two-lane 
blacktop bleached by the sun to fish-belly 
white, in a community called Fowl River. 
After the accident in 1975 
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In Alabama: An Undefeated Champion 


wait while their drivers lost to Double- 
Trouble Roach. And then, early last fall, 
the Roach gas station and fruit stand had 
the rug pulled out from under them—by 
the highway department, of all things. 

Just up the road from the Roach out- 
fit is a bridge that spans the Fowl River. 
It used to be a narrow bridge, but last 
year its narrowness caused a traffic fatali- 
ty, so now it is being widened. The work 
closed the road that runs past Roach’s 
place. This unfortunate situation, from 
the standpoint of commerce, has lasted 
four months, and may last two more. “It’s 
killing me,” the proprietor was saying one 
day recently, as he poured a cup of coffee 
with a honeybee in it. Bees were every- 
where in his station. Two floated in the 
pot from which Roach poured. He paid 
them no mind. “I ain’t bringing in enough 
money to make my power bill. My book- 
keeper says I can take it off on taxes. But 
if you don’t have any income, you don’t 
pay any taxes.” 

Fog hugged the ground, and there 
was a sense of time arrested on the dead- 
quiet road. The only sounds were the re- 
frigeration units cutting on and off in the 
soft-drink machines and the whirring of 
the timer in an antique traffic light (a sou- 
venir of his days in the junk business). 
The detour that people have to take, now 
that the bridge is out, intersects Roach’s 
road roughly two city blocks south of his 
station. “You think people will drive two 
blocks out of their way to get gas? Loyalty 
around here lasts about one week, I can 
say from experience.” 

The checkerboard lay unused. As if to 
explain its idleness, Roach said, “A fel- 
low from North Carolina called yester- 
day. He was a champion. The station is 
closed on Wednesday. I'd just taken a 
bath and I was about to rest, but I re- 
opened the station. We 





gave him a limpy leg, his 





CHECKERS CHALLENGE 


broke even.” He sat 
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physician told him to as- 
sign his hurt limb to as 
few chores as possible. So 
Laura Roach took over 
the fruit stand, as well as 






OKERS WAS RECOROED WER 
5000 FEARS AGO ANd HVE BEEN 
POANED BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 
CHECKERS MAS WO ELEMENT OF 
COCK ONLY A FEW PEOPLE HAVE 


down and ran through 
some world-class moves, 
saying that when you 
have engineered the play 
sweetly in your favor, you 





a barbecue pit in summer, 
and Eugene Roach bolted 
to the wall nearest his gas 
pumps a custom-made 
checkerboard table bear- 
ing the legend IT’s YOUR 
MOVE. And Eugene 
Roach sat down. 
Thousands of happy games followed. 
Occasionally, Roach would be held to a 
draw, but he was never beaten. Now and 
again he would bring out eight or nine 
more checkerboards and play all his oppo- 
nents at once, never losing. Whole tour 
buses, making the Southern azalea- 
magnolia-plantation circuit, were made to 





FREE Sth PACK OF CORES 1¢ YOU 
Wit. / Will POAP ANYONE / 


— GU6EME ROACH — 


are “called the cook, 
‘cause you cooked up the 
deal. You lead the other 
fellow into the woods and 
he don’t know where he 
is, but you know where 
you are, and that’s what 
it’s all about.” He went through more 
moves: the double-corner opening, the 
cross opening, the laird and lady, the old 
14th. The old 14th? “It either takes 14 
moves to get there or it was played in the 
14th century, I forget which.” 

More on checkers: “It ain’t a game of 
luck. They been able to program a com- 
puter to play a fairly good game of chess, 
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| Roach said, “That’s a loser. You're off 





roughs said. “To Pascagoula. Sixty-five 
| miles.” 


but not checkers. A fellow here has been 
pestering me for six months to play his 
computer. He brought it around last Tues- 
day, and I played it four times. Won twice 
and got two draws.” 

He moved a few checkers. “Right now 
I've got seven options, but there’s only one 
that would be considered strong. There are 
no losers, though, ’cause this is an unusual- 
ly even opening. They can come up wicked 
on you.” 

Providentially, a loser stepped out of 
the fog. This was Lewis Burroughs, a re- 
tired merchant marine, a human tableau 
of tattooed serpents and sabers. A little 
girl named Emily held one of his fingers. 
“She’s my brother’s granddaughter,” said 
Burroughs. “I guess that makes her my 
great-niece or something.” 

Burroughs walks for a hobby, Roach 
explained. “He’ll walk 15 miles for break- 
fast,” he said. 

“I walked to Mississippi once,” Bur- 





“He won't accept a ride,” Roach said. 
“A couple of months ago, a truck driver 
offered him a lift. Getting into the cab, he 
grabbed the exhaust stack and burned his 
hands something awful. That stopped him 
accepting rides for good.” 


he two men and the little girl sat 

around the checkerboard. Theirs is a 
world in which every boy matures to mas- 
ter small motors, to understand the im- 
portance of the cotter pin. The impor- 
tance of the old 14th, however, is an 
acquired taste Burroughs has not ac- 














quired, and Roach has. Burroughs began 
to walk away, then sighed, sat down and | 
made a move. 

The board is green and white floor 
tile, inlaid into the table. Green and white 
are what they use in championship play, 
Roach has explained. “You stare at a red 


and white board for four hours, and you'll | 


go blind. I don’t know why they still sell 
red and white boards in dime stores.” His 
checkers are red and butterscotch, instead 
of red and black, because “black is nause- 
ating to the eye.” 

Burroughs commenced another move. 


your feed today.” 

Burroughs moved the chair back and 
took another tack. Two minutes and 20 
seconds later, Roach said, “King me.” 
Burroughs said, “You always do this.” 
Roach said, “I've got seven men now, 
and I'll have seven when this game is 
over.” 

Burroughs went down, from start to 
finish, in five minutes and 20 seconds 
(Roach’s longest game was six hours, end- 
ing in a draw). “You skinned me again,” 
said Burroughs, rising to leave. 

When the competition was gone, 
Double-Trouble Roach rearranged his 
checkers into the starting position. He sat 
there beneath his sign, his traffic light 
blinking red and yellow, his soft-drink ma- 
chines coughing off and on, alone. There 
was no one on the road, and no one likely 








to be. —By Gregory Jaynes 
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VITA 


is a Volunteer Income Tax 
Assistance program. Its 
volunteers may be able to 
help you to complete your 
tax return. Check with 
the IRS for details. 









NEED HELP 


A PUBLIC SERVICE MESSAGE FROM THE INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 


TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
ls Now A Toll-Free Hotline 
1-800-541-3000 - 1-800-541-1000 


fo) @otale igloo) Mole lo l(t Bel (ol-16) Customer Inquiries 
At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription 
That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
Fy el-retlel i Micelial-leBel-letelsla-Mmal-) Mi melal 11m celeim@ialeltiiel-+ Bel ele el 
ereh isla) me (1104-141 -) Meislelale (de) melelel(-s 1 Meleli(-loiBisl-BJel-iillule Belt 
colt malelsnl-MelaMilule Masleliiiseselel-iMelmeleleRelamelolelsiuil-almalelaslel ig 
oR Zolli melelel(-t +9 
PNB ela -eReloRioNc-e hi Bist ead -Bt Belo Mel oRis-Belalelal-eelale! 
fofeli Bint Mlolimit-t-Balelusler-ieMelele\ i) 
Dial TIME's Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 
Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to 
TIME Subscription Service Dept., 
541 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, IIiI.60611 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service 
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The 1985 Turbo New Yorker. 
Once you drive it, youll never go back to a V-8 again. 


Chrysler introduces the new technology of driving: 
Turbopower* in its most advanced luxury sedan. 

Here is the confidence of front-wheel drive, the 
security of advanced electronics and the quiet, smooth 
ride you expect in a fine luxury car 

And here are the luxuries you demand. Automatic 
transmission, power windows, power steering, power 
brakes, power remote mirrors and individual pillow- 
style reclining seats are all standard. 

And finally, here is the new technology of turbo- 
power. More power to move you. To accelerate. To pass. 
To cruise in serene comfort...yet with remarkable fuel 
efficiency. 23 hwy. est. mpg [20) city est. mpg** 


*Turbo is optional. **Use th 


+t Whichever comes 







» EPA ests. to compare 
arranty. Deductib' 
and 83 cars designed and built in 









Turbo New Yorker merits careful consideration by 
every luxury car owner. It is backed by a 5-year/50,000- 
mile Protection Plan covering drivetrain, turbo and 
outer body rust-through! 

The new technology of driving must be experienced. 
So Chrysler invites you: test drive Turbo New Yorker. 
Once you drive it, you'll never go back to a V-8 again. 

Purchase or lease your 1985 Turbo New 
Yorker at your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer. 

And buckle up for safety. 





Chrysler. The best built, 
best backed American cars?‘ 


Division of 
Chrysler Corporation 


tions and habits and vehicle condition. CA ests. lower. 
ils, tt Lowest per of NHTSA safety recalls for ‘82 
on warranty comparison < f competitive vehicles 











ALetter from the Publisher 





his week’s cover story, on the massive in- 

flux of South American drugs into the 
US., reports the ominous conclusion of a new 
Government study: the size of coca crops is 
increasing in countries that account for much 
of the illegal drug flow. TIME’s own wide- 
ranging look at the insidious traffic began last 
October, when Los Angeles-based Corre- 
spondent Jonathan Beaty undertook to find 
out how the trade had changed in recent 
years. Beaty visited Central and South Amer- 
ica, where he had, as he puts it, “whispered 
interviews with cocaine traffickers in Rio 
nightclubs, a clandestine meeting with one of 
Panama’s most influential smugglers, and 
spirited political discussions with coca plan- 
tation owners in Bolivia.’ But given the sheer 
size, profitability and economic importance 
of the dope trade, Beaty says, “it wasn't surprising that some of 
my most secret meetings were held not with cocaine barons but 
with hard-pressed Latin American prosecutors or opposition 
politicians, who described the involvement of their country’s 
military and political establishment.” 

The cover story, written by Staff Writer Pico Iyer, drew on 
materials provided by Reporter-Researcher Edward Gomez 
and on reports on the drug trade from twelve Latin American 
and Caribbean countries. Coordinating much of this coverage 
was Rio de Janeiro Bureau Chief Gavin Scott, who is responsible 
for TIME’s reporting in most of South America. His own travels 
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Scott coordinates coverage in Lima 


took him to, among other places, Bolivia's 
two-mile-high capital of La Paz. There he in- 
terviewed Deputy Minister of the Interior 
Gustavo Sanchez, the country’s top law-en- 
forcement official, who has earned the enmi- 
ty of cocaine racketeers and therefore keeps a 
machine gun handy by his desk. Mexico City 
Correspondent Ricardo Chavira investigated 
Panama's role as a transshipment point for 
drug traders. 

Another key contributor to this week’s 
story was Caribbean Correspondent Bernard 
Diederich, who has reported on Latin Ameri- 
can drug trafficking for the past 20 years, first 
from Mexico City and now from Miami, one 
of the main U.S. entry points for cocaine. Says 
he: “From Mexico's Sierra Madre, where I 
covered opium-eradication programs in the 
1970s, to Colombia’s La Guajira Peninsula, which I visited late 
last year, the mark of the drug trade is the littered wreckage ev- 
erywhere of smugglers’ planes that didn’t make it.” The drug 
trade has apparently also wrecked the image of Colombians. 
Says Diederich: “A Colombian told me that because of the way 
US. Customs officials deal with his countrymen, he feels like a 
fourth-class citizen whenever he has to present his passport. 
Dope has marked every Colombian, even the law-abiding ones.” 
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How to Get Your 
Teenager Talking —to You. 


If you believe your young teenager is worth 
talking to, this free book is worth reading and using. 


Developed by professional educators, “HELPING 
YOUTH DECIDE” can help you help with the important 





decisions too many teens are silently making alone 
... whether or not to take a job, drink, smoke, borrow 
money, quit school, get married. 

Single copies of “HELPING YOUTH DECIDE” are 
free to parents of teens, with funding from The 
Tobacco Institute. 

Get your free copy and get your teenager talking 
to you. Fill out and send the coupon today. 
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Please send my free copy of 
| “HELPING YOUTH DECIDE.” 


—. 
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Mail to: The National Association of State Boards 
Education 


~ 


of 
if P.O. Box 1176, Alexandria, VA 22313 
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A PUBLIC SERVICE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
AND THE TOBACCO INSTITUTE. 
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pening Bids in 
The Middle East 





The Arabs deal and Washington counts its cards 


he moves last week were ambigu- 
ous, their importance in the long 
run far from certain. But after a | 
year of unusual quiescence on 
Washington's part, the U.S. once again 
emerged as a player in the bridge game of 
Middle East diplomacy. While American 
officials were careful to damp down ex- 
pectations, the opening bids were tantaliz- 
ing. Items: 
> Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd paid a five- 
day state visit to Washington, the first by a 
monarch from the Desert Kingdom in 14 
years. His principal message: the U.S. has 
a responsibility to use its influence in an 
effort aimed at achieving peace between 
Israel and its Arab neighbors. 
> In Amman, Jordan’s King Hussein and 
Yasser Arafat, chairman of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, agreed on a 
“framework for common action” in 
reaching a settlement with Israel over the 
fate of some 1.3 million Palestinians in the 
Israelitoccupied West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. Though exact terms of the accord 
were not released, the U.S. was told 
through diplomatic channels that it con- 
tained at least the implicit recognition of 
Israel's right to exist. 
> Israeli troops over the weekend com- 
pleted the first stage of a pullback in 





southern Lebanon. Full withdrawal, ex- 
pected by the summer, would clear an im- 
portant obstacle to diplomatic efforts in 
the region. 

>» Washington announced that it will con- 
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fer in Vienna this week with the Soviet 
Union on Middle East issues. It was the 
first time the U.S. had scheduled a meet- 
ing with the Soviets to formally take note 
of their views on the Arab-Israeli conflict 
since 1977, when the two sides jointly 
called for an international conference in 
Geneva under United Nations auspices. 


That initiative was superseded by Anwar | 


Sadat’s historic trip to Jerusalem. 

Fahd’s arrival to a 21-gun salute on 
the South Lawn of the White House 
marked only the second time he and Pres- 
ident Reagan had met; the first was at the 
1981 North-South summit of world lead- 
ers in Cancun, Mexico. The Saudis feel 
that Israel is currently vulnerable, and 
thus more susceptible than usual to U.S. 
pressures for a settlement, on two counts: 
its economy has faltered badly, and Rea- 
gan’s re-election has temporarily reduced 
the clout of what the Saudis regard as an 
overpowering Israeli lobby. “The Pales- 
tinian question . . . is the cause of instabil- 
ity and turmoil in the region,” Fahd de- 
clared. “I hope, Mr. President, that your 
Administration will support the just cause 
of the Palestinian people.” 

But Washington remains deeply wary 
for the moment about resuming a hands- 
on Middle East diplomatic stance. For 
one thing, it has no desire to risk a repeat 
of its debacle last year in Lebanon, where 
1,600 U.S. Marines serving as peacekeep- 
ers were pulled out in the face of terrorist 
attacks. For another, the Administration 





Clearing a an important obstacle: a convoy of Israeli army trucks pulling back in Lebanon 
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Calling on the U.S. to use its influence: Saudi 


does not think the time is right for a do- 
mestically preoccupied Israel to make any 
major foreign policy initiatives. Most im- 
portant, Administration officials up to 
now have seen little sign that the Arabs 
are ready to deal directly with Israel, a de- 
cision the U.S. regards as fundamental. 
“The security of Israel and other na- 
tions of the region and the legitimate 
rights of the Palestinian people can and 
should be addressed in direct negotia- 
tion,” Reagan told Fahd. He also ex- | 
pressed continued faith in the soundness 
of his 1982 Middle East peace plan, which 
calls for Palestinian self-government on 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip in associa- 
tion with Jordan. Fahd’s own outline fora 
Middle East settlement, incorporated the 
same year into the final declaration of an 
Arab summit in the Moroccan city of Fez, 
envisions an independent Palestinian 
state with East Jerusalem as its capital. 
Despite these diverging views, Fahd 
and Reagan hit it off personally during 
three meetings, one of them with only a 
translator present, and at a lavish state 
banquet at the White House. They had no 
trouble agreeing on the need to keep pres- 





sure on the Soviet Union to withdraw its 











=| seems as if some progress has been made.” 


troops from Afghanistan and support ef- 
forts to end the Iran-Iraq war. Reagan 
avoided substantive matters in his ban- 
quet remarks (they were not a toast, since 
the Muslim guests of honor were not 
served wine), concentrating instead on 
Fahd’s well-known passion for soccer 

Word of the Hussein-Arafat agree- 
ment arrived in the course of Fahd’s visit, 
in effect bolstering Washington's position 
that the best way to make peace progress 
is for the principals in the region to take 
the initiative. Described variously as ev- 
erything from a “general understanding” 
to a specific five-point plan, the accord is 
the latest in a long effort by Hussein to 
gain standing from the P.L.O. as a Pales- 
tinians’ representative, or at least tempo- 
rary partner, in negotiations with Israel 
But its fragility was underscored by Ara- 
fat’s hasty departure from Amman to his 
headquarters in Tunisia, presumably to 
seek support for the deal from other lead- 
ers in the faction-ridden P.L.O. In 1983, 
after Arafat and Hussein had reached ten- 
tative agreement on a similar plan, the 
P.L.O. chairman was unable to cobble to- 
gether the necessary backing 

Israel viewed the agreement with su- 
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Arabia's King Fahd and Ronald Reagan during the monarch’s White House welcome 


preme skepticism. “What is going on in 
Amman seems to be directed mainly to- 
ward Washington,” said Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres. “But peace must be made 
with Jerusalem.” Washington was appro- 
priately cautious about the Hussein-Ara- 
fat meeting. Reagan told reporters 
“[From] the little we know about it, it 


Fragile deal: P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Arafat 


« If indeed it had, one reason was that 


Hussein had made skillful preparations 
He has taken pains to maintain close ties 
throughout the Arab world, and last year 
became the first Arab leader to reestablish 
diplomatic relations with Cairo since 
Egypt was ostracized for signing its treaty 
with Israel in 1979. Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak’s closest political adviser, 
Osama el Baz, participated in some of the 
Amman negotiations, and Hussein has 
helped with preparations for Mubarak’s 
visit to Washington next month. Says a 
senior Official at the State Department 
“Hussein has embarked on a serious 
course to build an Arab framework that 
will allow him to negotiate with Israel.” 


rafat’s apparent desire to strike a 
deal with Hussein and shore up 
his standing with Arab moder- 
ates may have stemmed from the 
decision of several hard-line, Syrian- 
backed factions of the P.L.O. to boycott 
the last session of the Palestine National 
Council, its de facto parliament in exile 
At the same time, Syria’s drive to become 
the region’s dominant Arab state may 
have led to a hardening of the will among 
moderates to reach a new consensus. In 
any case, the principal question still to be 
answered from the Hussein-Arafat agree- 
ment is how forthrightly it accepts United 
Nations Security Council Resolution 242 
The Palestinians have always rejected 
that document because it refers to them as 
“refugees” and does not explicitly call for 
the establishment of a Palestinian state. If 
Arafat has not endorsed Resolution 242 as 
a basis for negotiations, the Amman ac- 
cord would be a nonstarter in American 
and Israeli eyes 
One reason for Syria’s current 
strength is the Arab perception that its 
hard line led to Israel's decision to pull out 
of Lebanon. In the first phase, finished 
ahead of schedule on Saturday, the Israelis 
withdrew from the Awali River and rede- 
ployed seven to 20 miles south. A recent 
increase of attacks on Israeli soldiers by 
Lebanese Shi'ite forces, including the kill- 
ing of three last week, has prompted some 
Jerusalem officials to call for a reexamina- 
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Skillful preparations: Jordan's King Hussein 
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tion of the pullback. So far, however, Peres 
insists that Israel will stick to its schedule. 
After announcing the U.S. decision to 
participate in Middle East discussions 
with the Soviets, Administration officials 
quickly sought to downplay their impor- 
tance. Reason: there was speculation that 
Washington was at least considering a re- 
versal of its opposition to Moscow’s partic- 
ipation in Middle East peace negotiations. 
A day after the meetings were set, Reagan 
declared unequivocally: “We definitely 
are not in support of an idea of a great in- 
ternational conference on the Middle 
East.” As a British official explained, 
“Such a conference would give the Soviets 
a virtual veto on anything they disliked.” 
The Vienna meeting grew out ofan of- 
fer made by Reagan last September in his 
address to the U.N. General Assembly for 
US. envoys to confer periodically with 
their Soviet counterparts about various 
crisis regions around the world. The Presi- 








dent reiterated this proposal during a 
White House meeting with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko four days later. 
The US. side in Vienna will be led by 
Richard W. Murphy, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs; the U.S.S.R. delegation will be 
headed by his equivalent in the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry, Vladimir Polyakov. 
These meetings consist primarily of dry 
recitations of each side’s views on central 
issues. The U.S. agenda for the Middle 
East meeting, aside from the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, will probably include the Soviet 
occupation of Afghanistan, the Iran-Iraq 
conflict and Libya’s mischief making. 
The Soviets have their own agenda for 
the Vienna meetings, of course, and no 
one would be surprised if it included just 
the sort of international conference that 
Reagan ruled out. Washington claims that 
because Moscow lacks diplomatic rela- 
tions with Israel, its interests in the region 


are one-sided in favor of the Arabs and its 
presence would be disruptive. Any inter- 
national conference that included the So- 
viets, a senior Administration official de- 
clared last week, would be “a prescription 
for political theater.” 

Whatever happens with Moscow, the 
USS. figures to remain the key broker in 
the Middle East. Three weeks after the Vi- 
enna meetings, Egypt’s Mubarak, the 
leader of Israel’s only neighbor to make 
peace, may clarify the latest Arab position 
on his visit to Washington. “We have a lot 
of movement in the Arab world,” mused 
an Israeli government official last week. 
“Whether the movers are running around 
in circles or not, we shall see.” In the Mid- 
dle East, often called the land of missed 
opportunities, the trick for Washington is 
to keep a sharp eye out for the forward 
motions. —By William R. Doerner. Reported 
by Laurence 1 Barrett and Barrett Seaman/ 
Washington, with other bureaus 

















Scrambling to Freedom 


F or more than eleven months, he was blindfolded when in 
the presence of his captors. They had taken his glasses, so 
the view from his window was mostly a blur. He left his room 
on the top floor of a two-story apartment house only to visit a 
bathroom next door, always under the eyes of armed guards. 
At night he was chained either to a radiator or a wall. He 
knew only that he was somewhere in the Middle East and 
wondered if he would leave the building alive. 

Finally, last week, Jeremy 
Levin, 52, Beirut bureau chief for 
the Atlanta-based Cable News 
Network, saw his chance. There 
was slack in the chain that 
bound him, just enough to wiggle 
free. “I got the chain off,” he 
said. “It’s the usual cliché. I tied 
three blankets together, climbed 
out the window onto the balcony 
and went down the blankets.” 

Once on the ground, Levin 
ran from the villa, which was 
high on a mountain in Lebanon. 
As he scrambled downhill in the 
dark, wearing only pajamas, a 
sweater and socks, he could hear 
what “must have been a hundred 
dogs barking all the way down 
the mountain. My heart was in 
my mouth.” Levin hiked for two hours before reaching a main 
highway. There he heard “a dog and human voices. I thought 
my kidnapers were at my heels, so I hid under a truck. But 
when I saw it was Syrian soldiers, I gave myself up.” 

The Syrians led him to an army encampment near Baal- 
bek in the Bekaa Valley of eastern Lebanon. Then he was 
taken to a Syrian intelligence office, where he described his 
capture by a lone gunman on the streets of Beirut last March 
7. Next Levin was driven to the Syrian Foreign Ministry in 
Damascus, where he was turned over to William Eagleton, 
the U.S. ambassador in Damascus. Said Levin, as tears rolled 
down his cheeks: “The Orwellian year of 1984 was not a very 
good one for me, but 1985 is starting out a hell ofa lot better.” 

Islamic Jihad, the radical Shi'ite Muslim group that has 








TV view of Levin at Syrian Foreign Ministry 


claimed responsibility for a number of terrorist acts, includ- 
ing the October 1983 bombing that resulted in the deaths of 
241 U.S. servicemen in Beirut, had said repeatedly that it was 
holding Levin. Last week it issued a statement contending 
that it had decided to‘Yelease him because “we have estab- 
lished that the American correspondent was not involved in 
any espionage or subversion against Islamic forces.” The mil- 
itants denied that Levin had escaped. Syria went along with 
the contention that Levin had been released. Ambassador to 
the U.S. Rafiq Jouejati said in American TV interviews that 
the Syrian government had persuaded Levin’s captors to free 
.. him. The area in Lebanon where 
% Levin had been held is occupied 
by Syrian forces, although the 
Baalbek region is also patrolled 
by a 400-man contingent of Ira- 
nian Revolutionary Guards, who 
provide help to various local Shi- 
‘ite groups. 

The US. State Department 
suggested in background brief- 
ings that Levin’s “escape” may 
have been a disguised release. 
The department’s aim was to en- 
courage Syria to help find and 
free four other Americans who 
are believed to be held by the 
same Shi'ite group, possibly in 
the very building where Levin 
was detained. Levin reported 
that other prisoners were in the 

building, but he could not hear their voices well enough to 
know whether they were the four Americans: William Buck- 
ley, 56, a U.S. diplomat who has been missing since March 
16; the Rev. Benjamin Weir, 60, a Presbyterian minister who 
disappeared May 8; Peter Kilburn, 60, a librarian at the 
American University of Beirut who was last seen Dec. 3; and 
Father Lawrence Jenco, 51, head of the Catholic Relief Ser- 
vice office in Beirut, who was abducted Jan. 8. A caller toa 
Beirut news agency, claiming to represent Islamic Jihad, 
said one of the four “has been sentenced to death.” 

Levin, in surprisingly good physical condition, was flown 
to Frankfurt at week's end. There he was reunited with his 
wife and family, who had made the trip from Washington 
aboard a special military jet. 
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Assault on Affirmative Action 











ffirmative action is rooted in an un- 

comfortable reality: that to remedy 
the effects of past discrimination against 
blacks and women it is sometimes neces- 
sary to discriminate against white men. 
The Government shied from stating the 
proposition so boldly, but beginning with 
the Nixon Administration it put the prin- 
ciple into practice. Throughout the '70s 
Washington pressed employers to set ex- 
plicit goals and timetables for the hiring of 
minorities, even if that meant tacitly ac- 
cepting “reverse discrimination.” 

Ronald Reagan has tried to stage a 
countermarch. At his first press confer- 
ence after he took office in 1981, Reagan 
said that some affirmative action pro- 
grams had been “distorted” into quota 
systems. “I’m old enough to remember,” 
he said, “when quotas existed in the U.S. 
for the purpose of discrimination, and I 
don’t want to see that happen again.” 








gressively attacked the use of racial pref- 
erence in hiring and promotion. William 
Bradford Reynolds, the outspoken chief of 
the Justice Department’s civil rights divi- 
| sion, insists that affirmative action has 
done more harm than good. “It’s demean- 
ing because it says people are going to get 
ahead not because of what they can do, 
but because of their race.” 

Reversing the momentum built by 
more than a decade of affirmative action 
has not been easy. Many judges, educators 
and personnel directors have come to ac- 
cept racial preference in hiring and school 
admissions. “Affirmative action is alive 
and well in this country,” says Barbara 
Schlei, a Los Angeles attorney who repre- 
sents management in employment cases. 
Nonetheless, the climate that nurtured af- 
firmative action has begun to cool percep- 
tibly. “Most companies in the private 
sector are providing no more than lip ser- 
| vice to affirmative action,” says Milton 
Vickers, director of minority business de- 
velopment for Dade County, Fla. “There 
has been little monitoring for the past four 
or five years, and you can tell.” 

Since 1970 the Federal Government 
has required companies that do business 
with it to submit affirmative action plans. 
There are about 15,000 such companies, 
employing 23 million workers. For the 
past three years the Administration has 
been trying to ease federal rules that in the 
past have required employers to set fairly 
ambitious hiring goals and timetables. 
When civil rights groups blocked the rule 
changes by threatening to sue, the Rea- 
ganauts resorted to nonenforcement. Un- 
der earlier Administrations, 26 companies 
were barred from doing business with the 
Federal Government because of affirma- 
tive action violations. 
none have been so barred. 

Last summer the Justice Department 
thought it gained a key ally in its assault 
on affirmative action. In Firefighters Lo- 
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Since then, his Justice Department has ag- | 





Under Reagan, | 


The Reaganauts tackle the dilemma of racial preference in hiring 


Justice Civil Rights Chief Reynolds 


cal Union No. 1784 vs. Stotts, the U.S. Su- 


| preme Court ruled that a lower court judge 


had no right to force the layoff of white 
fire fighters in Memphis in order to pro- 
tect black hiring and promotion gains un- 
der a court-ordered affirmative action 
plan. The language of the court’s opinion 
appeared to go well beyond the facts of the 
case. Writing for the majority, Justice By- 
ron White declared that the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 was intended only to protect 
individual victims of proven discrimina- 
tion. Since under most affirmative action 
plans whole classes of minorities get pref- 
erence, the court's ruling seemed to argue 
against broad remedies 

Just last week the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, charged with 
enforcing the Civil Rights Act of 1964, an- 
nounced that it would move away from 
bringing suits aimed at helping entire 
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classes of minorities and instead seek to 
remedy only individual discrimination, 
which is more difficult and costly to prove. 
Said EEOC Commissioner Fred Alvarez: 
“When somebody tells me they ought to 
get something because they're Irish and 
saw signs in Boston that said IRISH NEED 
NOT APPLY .. . or because their ancestors 
were in slavery, I say, ‘So what?’ ” 






he lower federal courts, however, have 

kept right on ordering and approving 
goals and timetables. By and large, they 
have applied Sorts only to cases in which 
no discrimination has been proved, and 
the hiring of a minority leads to the dis- 
placement of a white male. Says Judy 
Goldsmith, president of the National Or- 
ganization for Women: “The Memphis 
decision has had very little effect because 
it did not attack the philosophy of affir- 
mative action.” A few weeks after Srotts, 
for instance, a federal judge ordered the 
city of Detroit to rehire 1,000 (mostly 
black) police officers, many of whom had 
been hired originally under an affirmative 
action program but were then laid off dur- 
ing an austerity move. Even in Memphis, 
the fire department continues to abide 
by goals stipulating that half of those 
hired and 20% of those promoted should 
be black. 

Despite the go-slow signals emanat- 
ing from Washington, many employers in 
the private sector continue to practice 
affirmative action. Says Thomas Hunt, 
an employment-discrimination lawyer in 
Los Angeles: “I don’t get the type of resis- 
tance to affirmative action I did ten or 15 
years ago. In the midst of this success, 
Reynolds is just a speck on the ceiling 
shooting his mouth off." Hunt estimates 
that at least 60% of the nation’s compa- 
nies now use goals and timetables. He 








| knows of none that have abandoned them | 





Detroit Police Personne! Official Earl Gray greets officers rehired by court order 


since Reagan came to office. 

There is, of course, a fierce dispute 
over whether affirmative action works. 
Says NAACP Legal Defense Fund Counsel 
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Barry Goldstein: “There’s no doubt in my 
mind that affirmative action has been ef- 
fective. In 1970 there were about 23,000 
black police officers in the country; in 
1979 there were 43,000. In 1970 there 
were appproximately 15,000 black elec- 
tricians; in 1979 there were 37,000. We're 
not just talking about jobs for the black 
elite, we're talking about solid jobs in the 
economy.” Agrees Jonathan Leonard, a 
Business School professor at the Universi- 
ty of California, Berkeley, who recently 
completed a study of affirmative action 
for the Department of Labor: “On the 
whole, these programs seem to have 
helped reduce discrimination, while there 
is no statistically significant evidence of 
reverse discrimination.” 


ritics of affirmative action claim that 

the statistics mislead. “I think it’s de- 
batable whether affirmative action has re- 
sulted in any changes that wouldn’t have 
occurred naturally,” says EEOC Chairman 
Clarence Thomas, “In the long run, I 
don’t think the results are going to be so 
positive.” There will be no marked im- 
provement in minority hiring, he says, un- 
ul primary and secondary education is 
improved for lower-class blacks. 

Many on both sides of the issue are 
waiting for the Supreme Court to make 
some kind of definitive pronouncement 
on affirmative action. In the 1978 Bakke 
decision the Justices barred racial quotas 
in university admissions, but at the same 
lime they appeared to endorse the princi- 
ple of affirmative action. And a year later, 
in the Weber case, the court upheld ex- 
plicit hiring quotas in a voluntary affirma- 
tive action plan. Says Duke University 
Law Professor William Van Alstyne: 
“There is serious strain within the court.” 

If President Reagan gets the opportu- 
nity to replace a couple of liberal Justices 
with conservatives, the court may finally 
move to outlaw racial preference. “The 
Stotts ruling is the first piece in the puz- 
zle,” says Vanderbilt University Law Pro- 
fessor Thomas McCoy. “These changes at 
the Supreme Court and the Cabinet level 
will eventually be seen as the first pieces 
in the dismantling of affirmative action.” 

Still, as McCoy notes, there is “a very 
deeply ingrained sentiment—almost a 
conditioned reflex—in society that we do 
owe something to the victims of discrimi- 
nation, and to the heirs of the victims as 
well.” Regardless of any decrees handed 
down by Supreme Court Justices or Cabi- 
net officers, affirmative action has perme- 
ated personnel offices and public bureau- 
cracies. It may be difficult to frame precise 
formulas to cure past discrimination with- 
out discriminating anew. Yet many em- 
ployers have begun to feel their way to a 
commonsense approach, trying to hire and 
promote minorities and women wherever 
possible without discriminating against 
white males at the same time. Not only is 
thisa salve to the corporate conscience, but 
it is proving a good way to recruit talented 
employees. —By Evan Thomas. Reported by 
Carolyn Lesh/Washington and Melissa Ludtke/ 
Los Angeles, with other bureaus 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 


Celebrating the Monument 


n clear nights airline pilots can see the shimmering marble flanks of the 

Washington Monument for 25 miles, and they bank into their landing pat- 
tern as the faithful sentinel looks on. Laid out as a city of circles and curves, Wash- 
ington can be a bewildering maze to visitors. But they can see the brave silhouette 
from almost anywhere in the District of Columbia and use it as a compass to lo- 
cate other monuments and eventually to find their way out of the great, gray fed- 
eral wilderness. 

Mornings near sunrise, John Williams, a national park service ranger at the 
monument grounds, wheels his Toyota up out of the underpasses near the Kenne- 
dy Center. When he sees the spire, he feels better. The monument always says 
something a little different when it greets him. The Maryland marble of which it 
is constructed has a special quality that picks up the light of the hour and seems to 
subtly intensify it. “There it is,” Williams says to himself, and then he studies the 
. graceful shape to see what shades of 
gold or pink or gray are mixed in the 
coming of day. 

Lady Bird Johnson understood 
that language too. She used to sit on 
the Truman Balcony of the White 
House and look at the monument as 
the sun went down and the swallows 
swooped around it. Almost every min- 
ute, she told friends, the light changed, 
shifting from pinks to the final deep 
purple, a splendid spectacle that 
would have held George Washington 
in its spell. Her husband, who was 
rarely humbled, used to fall silent 
when his helicopter came close in be- 
side the monument on its approach to 
the White House South Lawn. From 
the window of the presidential heli- 
copter, the stone expanse seems to blot 
out everything on the horizon and 
reach to the heavens. 

Nearly 1.3 million people come to 
look at the monument every year. To 
reach its pinnacle, they must ride ele- 
vators, since the 897 steps that used to 
be an athletic challenge to young boys 
have been closed for fear of crime and 
vandalism. 

This week we will give the Wash- 
ington Monument another pat on the 
back. On Friday a clutch of history buffs will commemorate the 100th anniversa- 
ry of its dedication. Perhaps its long struggle to maturity has given it special quali- 
ties of endurance. The monument has settled only about two inches in its century, 
though it was built perilously near a swamp. It is struck by lightning dozens of 
times each year. One crazed man scared everybody a few years ago when he 
threatened to bomb the structure. 

The 24,500-lb. cornerstone was laid in 1848. The monument rose to 154 ft. 
before a lot of trouble, including the Civil War, brought construction toa halt. The 
U.S. Government took over in 1876, strengthened the foundation and resumed 
building the upper monument three years later, But the new marble was slightly 
different in wearing quality, and a 26-ft. band was fixed in place before engineers 
rematched the stone. That band is noticeable today. In December 1884, a 100-oz. 
aluminum cap was placed on the spike-shaped peak. Then on a wintry Saturday 
morning in February, the dapper President Chester Arthur, according to a con- 
temporary account, “laid his silk hat at his side, slowly removed his heavy doeskin 
gloves and deposited them in it, held his eyeglasses on his nose” and read the offi- 
cial dedication. Mathew Brady, the famous photographer of Abraham Lincoln 
and the Civil War, who had also photographed the monument’s construction, was 
on hand to record the finish. He snapped a picture of the dedication ceremony 
from the top ofa nearby building. 

This week’s celebration will not be so dramatic. But the meaning will be just 
as profound. George Washington’s monument and his nation are still alive and 
doing well. 
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Mathew Brady photo of construction 
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The remains of a Viet Nam M.LA. arriving at Hawaii's Hickam Air Force Base last July 


Jungle Hunt for Missing Airmen 

















U.S. AC-130 Spectre gunship was in 

night combat over the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail in December 1972, when ground fire 
punctured its fuel line. The plane was 
limping back to base in Thailand when it 
exploded and plunged into the jungle 
about 25 miles northeast of Pakse, Laos. 
Two crewmen parachuted to safety, anda 
rescue helicopter recovered the partial re- 
mains of a third airman. That left 13 
Americans on the plane presumed dead 
but designated as missing in action, a 
classification that encompasses 2,483 
other Americans unaccounted for in 
Southeast Asia. 

Last week the Communist govern- 
ment of Laos allowed a twelve-man U.S. 
“technical” team, including two explo- 
sives experts and a medic, to enter the 
country, excavate the crash site and hunt 
for the victims. Late in the week, a US. 
embassy spokesman in Bangkok reported 
that the searchers found portions of 
human bones that might be those of miss- 
ing crewmen. 

The mission, which is expected to 
have finished its work by Feb. 21, is the re- 
sult of three years of off-and-on negotia- 
tions. In 1982 Laos permitted a visit to the 
scene by a group from the National 
League of Families of American Prisoners 
and Missing in Southeast Asia. In Decem- 
ber 1983, U.S. military technicians were 
allowed to survey the site to plan an exca- 
vation. But it was not until last July that 
the Laotians agreed “in principle” to the 
search, the first official mission to recover 
U.S. remains in Laos since the Viet Nam 
War ended in 1975. Early this month, per- 
mission finally came through to begin the 
work. 

In a parallel development, Hanoi told 
the U.S. two weeks ago it had “informa- 
tion” on additional M.I.A. remains. The 
Vietnamese embassy in Bangkok has said 
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A U.S. mission searches for the victims of a 1972 air crash 


informally that five sets of remains may be 
turned over to the U.S. within a month. 
Since 1975, Viet Nam has released the re- 
mains of 93 Americans to the U.S., includ- 
ing the bones of six U.S. war casualties 
that were returned last July. The US., 
which has accused Viet Nam of hoarding 
American dead for diplomatic leverage, 
possesses one five-year-old intelligence re- 
port that says about 400 bodies of Ameri- 
can servicemen were stored in a Hanoi 
warehouse. The source of the report is a 


| Vietnamese defector who worked as an 


undertaker on U.S. war dead in Hanoi. 
The Vietnamese have denounced these al- 
legations as “slanderous.” Conjectures 


| about Viet Nam’s maneuvering, however, 


were underscored last July when a US. 


| military delegation traveled to Hanoi to 





collect the remains of the M.I.A.s. At the 
time, a Vietnamese official bluntly and 
unexpectedly informed the Americans 
that the transfer of the remains had been 
delayed since the previous April because 
of Hanoi's suspicions of U.S. complicity in 
Chinese attacks that month along Viet 
Nam’s northern border. 


ome diplomatic sources feel that Viet 

Nam’s latest concession may be in- 
tended to deflect further U.S. criticism of 
its attacks on Khmer resistance camps in 
neighboring Kampuchea. Laos’ accom- 
modating attitude may be in response to 
recent U.S. overtures, including an Amer- 
ican shipment in December of 5,000 tons 
of rice to alleviate the effects of a poor 
Laotian harvest. But no major break- 
through of the M.I.A. problem in Laos or 
Viet Nam seems near. “The timing has 
made everyone open their eyes,”’ says one 
US. official in Bangkok. “But nothing has 
happened that hasn't been in the works 
for a long time.” —By Robert T. Zinti. 
Reported by James Willwerth/Bangkok 
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False Premises | 
Doubts about Salvador aid 


hen the Reagan Administration pre- 

sents its annual aid requests for El 
Salvador, it consistently claims that for ev- 
ery dollar allocated for military assistance, 
three dollars have been allotted for the 
Central American country’s economic and 
social development. Not so, declares a re- 
port issued last week under the auspices of 
the Arms Control and Foreign Policy Cau- 
cus, a bipartisan congressional group. The 
study says the lion’s share of money over 
the past five years has gone to the military. 
It warns: “If U.S. aid is composed in the fu- 
ture as it is at present, the next five years 
will be as violent and unproductive for El 
Salvador as the past five years.” 

The 65-page report, which does not 
represent the views of the entire 130-mem- 
ber caucus, was released by the group's 
chairman, House Republican Jim Leach of 
Iowa, along with Republican Senator 
Mark Hatfield of Oregon and Democratic 
Congressman George Miller of California. 
Contending that the Administration has 
used “insufficient, misleading and in some 
cases false information,” the document 
says that of the $1.7 billion provided to El 
Salvador since the outbreak of its civil war 
five years ago, some 30% has consisted of 
direct military aid and another 44%, the 
largest portion, is “indirect, war-related 
economic maintenance” like cash trans- 
fers to sustain the government. 

The report contradicts several other 
Administration assertions. It says U.S. 
strategy aims for definitive military vic- 
tory over the Salvadoran rebels rather 
than a negotiated settlement. The report 
also charges that at least twice as many 
US. military personnel are in E] Salvador 
as the congressionally approved 55. 

The State Department called the 
study “unfair and inaccu- 
rate.” It said that in fiscal 
1985, which ends Sept. 30, El 
Salvador would get $321 
million in economic aid and 
$128 million in military 
assistance. The proportions 
in fiscal 1986 would be 
the same. State Department 
Spokesman Bernard Kalb 
rejected the report’s conten- 
tion that aid to repair the 
ravages of war, like medical 
care for refugees, is militari- 
ly related. He was less insistent on the 
number of U.S. servicemen in the embat- 
tled country. Said he: “We never claimed 
that we have only 55 military personnel in 
EI Salvador, although we have adhered to 
our self-imposed ceiling of 55 military 
trainers.” A U.S. embassy official in San 
Salvador confirmed that up to 120 Ameri- 
can military personnel are in the country 
at any given time, including U.S. Marines 
guarding the embassy, medical specialists 
and communications technicians. a 
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| Humphrey presenting the report on the investigation: “The children have clearly suffered” 


Disturbing End of a Nightmare 





The Scott County sex-abuse cases draw to a confusing close 


J ordan, Minn., is a town of Rockwellian 
prettiness, nestled amid stands of hard- 
wood trees and rolling bluffs. With its four 
churches, lagoon park and first-rate pub- 
lic school system, the Scott County hamlet 
(pop. 2,900), 35 miles from Minneapolis— 
St. Paul, would seem to be a model Ameri- 
can community. But over the past year 
and a half, the town’s idyllic image has 
been eroded by allegations of widespread 
sexual abuse of children. In all, 24 adults 
were charged by the local prosecutor with 
molesting 37 youngsters. Some of the de- 
fendants were couples accused of engag- 
ing in sexual activities with their own chil- 
dren. Local authorities took 25 children 
from their parents, placing them in foster 
homes outside Jordan 
When some of the children alleged 
last October that one to six youngsters had 
been murdered, almost all of the child- 
abuse charges were dropped pending a 
new investigation by State Attorney Gen- 
eral Hubert H. Humphrey III. Last week 
| Humphrey’s task force, which included 
| agents from the FBI and the Minnesota bu- 
reau of criminal apprehension, released a 
29-page report concluding that no mur- 
| ders had been committed. Moreover, the 
study harshly criticized the original inves- 
tigation. Said Humphrey: “The manner in 
which the Scott County cases were han- 
| dled has resulted in it being impossible to 
determine, in some cases, whether sexual 
| abuse actually occurred, and if it did, who 
| may have done these acts.” The investiga- 
tion had been so bungled, said the Hum- 
phrey report, that no charges would be re- 
filed against the accused. 

Jordan’s ordeal began in September 
1983, when Christine Brown, a mother of 
five, complained to police that Garbage 
Collector James Rud had molested her 





nine-year-old daughter. Rud, who had 
twice before been convicted of child mo- 
lesting, soon implicated Brown and a 
group of other citizens in tales of orgies 
and sex games with children 

Under the supervision of Scott County 
Attorney Kathleen Morris, the number of 
arrests for alleged child sexual abuse grew. 
Fear spread through the once tranquil 
community. Children related detailed in- 
cidents of sodomy, incest and bestiality. 
One young girl reported be- 
ing forced to eat a cat anda 
pet gerbil, “fur and all.” A 
ten-year-old boy said he 
was kidnaped and driven to 
a party where whip-wield- 
ing women in see-through 
clothes forced him into 
sexual acts with other chil- 
dren and adults that were 
photographed. 

Rud pleaded guilty and 
was eventually sentenced to 
40 years in prison. But Rob- 
ert and Lois Bentz, the first 
couple to be tried, were 
acquitted last September. 
Under brutal cross-exami- 
nation, some of the prosecu- 
tion’s young witnesses, in- , 
cluding the Bentzes’ own sons, 10 and 6, 
recanted or told confusing stories. One 
neighbor's eleven-year-old boy, who 
had claimed he had had oral sex with 
Robert Bentz, testified that his story was 
“a big lie.” 

Just as the case of a second couple was 
going to trial last October, Prosecutor Mor- 
ris, who had been alternately praised for 
her persistence and berated as overzealous, 
suddenly announced that the county was 
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19 defendants. The reason: to spare the 
children further trauma and safeguard the 
investigation of the alleged homicides 
committed by members of the sex ring. 
Much of the blame for the clumsy local 
investigation has been attributed to Morris 
and her office. The prosecutor apparently 
played a major role in conducting inten- 
sive, prolonged, exhausting interviews 
with the children. In one case, authorities 
talked to a nine-year-old girl 20 times, yet 
there were only four written reports on her 


sessions. According to the Humphrey re- | 


port, children were sometimes interviewed 
together and had a great deal of contact 
with one another, which could have result- 
ed in the “cross-germination” of allega- 
tions. Under questioning from Hum- 
phrey’s task force, many of the children 
retracted their stories. One boy who had 
claimed to have witnessed a teenager's 
grisly murder admitted to basing his story 


| on a television program he had seen. He 


said that he lied about the murder to please 
Morris’ investigators. Said an angry Mor- 
ris: “It's easy to believe a child when they 
retract because that’s what adults want to 
hear. It’s not easy to believe when they're 


| telling you the truth.” 


The report also found that Scott Coun- 
ty police made many arrests without gath- 
ering corroborating evidence. “Surveil- 


| lance techniques were not utilized,” the 


report said. “Search warrants were rarely 
obtained.” To make up for a lack of evi- 
dence in one case, Morris is believed to 
have offered two defendants dismissal of 
all charges in return for information about 


| the alleged murders. 





Morris and Martin 


| prosecuted.” 
i dropping all charges against the remaining 


While most of Jordan's citizens were 
relieved last week that the investigations 
seemed to be over, some ex- 
pressed anger at what they 
considered a_ witch-hunt. 
Others were concerned 
about the still unresolved 
fate of twelve children se- 
questered in foster homes 
and institutions. Some re- 
mained suspicious of neigh- 
bors. Said Kathie Voss, a 
nursery school teacher: “I 
thoroughly believe that 
there were both guilty and 
innocent people involved, 
and now we'll never know 
who is who.” Seven former 
defendants have filed law- 
suits against the county, 
demanding up to $336.3 mil- 
lion in damages. (The tar- 
gets—the county board, Morris and her in- 
vestigators—have hired Lawyer Jim 
Martin to represent them.) 

Humphrey last week described the 
initial investigation as a tragedy. “The 
children have clearly suffered,” he said. 
“They have been subjected to a process 
which undermined their credibility, and 
as a result, individuals who may have 
committed sexual abuse will not be 
—By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/Jordan 
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Just when you think 
you know all there is to 
know about Buick, we 
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Broadside by an Ambassador 


In his 34 years as U.S. Ambassador to 
France, Evan G. Galbraith has achieved 
something of a reputation for making un- 
diplomatic remarks about his hosts. Last 
week the former banker and Reaganite 
turned his scorn on the State Department. 
After announcing that he would resign in 
July, Galbraith told the New York Times 
| that career diplomats are overly timid 
“liberals.” Said he: “There’s something 
about the foreign service that takes the 
guts out of people. The tendency is to 
avoid confronting an issue.” Galbraith’s broadside incensed Sec- 
retary of State George Shultz, who declared, “Somebody ought to 
tie his tongue for him.” The American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion charged that the ambassador “gratuitously insults the very 
people who have done their best to keep him .. . out of trouble 
over the past several years.” 

Galbraith retorted that his remarks had been quoted out of 
context and did not reflect his view of foreign service officers. He 
called them “highly dedicated, competent and often courageous.” 
The feeling in Washington, however, was that this self-described 
political ambassador had overstayed his welcome. “They're sup- 
posed to be ambassadors for all of us,” said a State Department of- 
ficial, “not just one wing of the Republican Party.” 


Evan Galbraith 





U.S. Allies Get a Nuclear Surprise 


The Reagan Administration, already discomforted by New 
Zealand's ban on visits by nuclear-armed vessels, has now 
bombed out with other allies. William Arkin, a nuclear-policy re- 
searcher at the Washington-based Institute for Policy Studies, 
leaked a Defense Department contingency plan to station nucle- 
ar weapons in seven foreign countries and Puerto Rico if a war 
seemed imminent. The proposed deployment caused a stir in 
Canada, Iceland and Bermuda, and would violate a U.S. guaran- 
tee not to send nuclear weapons to Puerto Rico. It was not clear if 
the U.S. had notified any of the countries involved. 

The leaked document says that nuclear weapons would 
also be shipped to Spain, the Philippines, Portugal’s Azores 
and the British island of Diego Garcia in the Indian Ocean. 
According to Arkin, the weapons are ten-kiloton nuclear 
depth charges that would be dropped from P-3C Orion 
planes. The State 
Department last week 
asked its embassies 
to emphasize that 
no nuclear weapons 
would be shipped to 
any country without 
its permission. 
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P-3C Orion: ten-kiloton charges 
EXPENSES 


A Defense Firm Picks Up the Tab 


Since 1978, General Dynamics Corp. has faced a series of 
accusations that it bilked the Government of hundreds of mil- 


submarine. Last week it was disclosed that the nation’s largest 
arms manufacturer, with $7.2 billion in military contracts last 
year, had withdrawn $491,840 in charges to the Defense De- 
partment for air travel by its chairman, David S. Lewis, and 
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| lions of dollars in construction-cost overruns for the Trident | 





other executives. The bill included 76 flights that Lewis made 
in Sabreliner and Gulfstream III company jets from General 
Dynamics headquarters in St. Louis to his farm in Albany, 
Ga., and 67 flights he made to San Francisco and Wichita 
to attend board meetings of other firms where he served as 
a director. 

Lewis’ charges were a fraction of the $22 million in air-trav- 
el costs between 1978 and 1983 that General Dynamics had 
billed and Pentagon auditors have challenged. The company in- 
sists that Lewis’ costs “were proper under the terms of [our] con- 
tract.” Said a corporate spokesman: “The company told the 
Government the only reason it was withdrawing the claim was 
the adverse and untrue publicity which has surrounded this is- 
sue.” Said a Pentagon official: “We've read about it, we’ve heard 
about it, we're studying it.” 





Jailing the Wrong Man 


For most people, losing a wallet is an annoying inconve- 
nience. For Terry Dean Rogan, it was shattering. Rogan, 27, 
misplaced his billfold in the Detroit area in January 1981. The 
following year a man, apparently using Rogan’s identity cards, 
was linked to two murders and 
two robberies in Los Angeles, and 
a warrant in Rogan’s name was 
entered into the FBI's National 
Crime Information Center (NCIC) 
computer network. In the next 
14 months, Rogan was arrested 
and jailed five times in Michigan 
and Texas, usually after police 
had first stopped him for traffic 
violations. 

Last week Rogan, who lives in 
Saginaw, Mich., and says he has Rogan: caught in the computer 
never been to California, sued the 
city of Los Angeles and two of its detectives for leaving his name 
in crime computers after he had repeatedly asked them to clear 
him. Rogan says the snafu caused him family problems and cost 
him a chance for a job. “I started drinking more,” he says. “All I 
could think about was .38s at the side of my head.” 
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Bad News for Labor Leaders 


Labor officials helped Walter Mondale win the Democratic 
presidential nomination last year. Now the presidents of three 
federal unions have learned that their support may cost them 
their Government jobs. Kenneth T. Blaylock of the American 
Federation of Government Employees, Moe Biller of the Ameri- 
can Postal Workers Union and Vincent R. Sombrotto of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers were told to resign or retire 
from federal employment by Feb. 26 or face charges under the | 
1939 Hatch Act, which bars federal employees from “partisan 
political advocacy.” The advisory was issued by the Office of the 
Special Counsel, the enforcement arm of the U.S. Merit Systems 
Protection Board. 

Biller, Blaylock and Sombrotto together control rights to bar- 
gain for nearly 1.3 million workers. All three have been on un- 
paid leave from their jobs, but they are still accumulating federal 
pension benefits, with the unions paying the Government's 
share. The three leaders, refusing to resign, accused the Reagan 
Administration of seeking political revenge. Said Biller: “It is a 
very cynical, politically motivated antiunion move.” Said Ed- 
ward J. Rollins, director of the 1984 Reagan campaign: “Abso- 
lutely no one in the White House sought the action.” 
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Victory at the seashore: after a major cocaine haul, 





COVER STORY 


Worldwide production of illicit opium, 
coca leaf and cannabis is many times the 
amount currently consumed by drug abus- 
ers. Some governments do not have control 
of the narcotics growing regions, and pros- 
pects in several countries are dampened by 
corruption, even government involvement in 
the narcotics trade. 

—From the US. State Department's 
International Narcotics Control Strategy 
Report, February 1985. 


he compound, hidden deep in the 

heart of the Amazon jungle, 400 

miles southeast of the Colombian 

capital of Bogota, was called Tran- 
quilandia (the Land of Tranquillity). 
Amid a hail of gunfire, 40 Colombian po- 
licemen in two helicopters and a small 
plane touched down on its clandestine air- 
strip. What they found was a busy, self- 
contained complex devoted entirely to the 
production of cocaine. Tranquilandia in- 
| cluded a dormitory large enough to sleep 
80 or more, and a dining area complete 
with dishwasher and refrigerator. Its 
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Fighting the Cocaine Wars 





bathrooms were furnished with showers 
and orange-and-white flush toilets made 
of Italian ceramic. Among its more luxuri- 
ous appointments were a Betamax video 
recorder, a microwave oven and a library 
of pornographic magazines. According to 
the community’s records, fresh supplies of 
chickens and pigs were flown in daily; the 
settlement’s payroll took care of as many 
as 1,000 employees, including electricians 
and plumbers, waiters and cooks. 

Several hundred yards north of the 
compound’s 3,500-ft. runway, the police 
came upon 19 separate laboratories used 
for the processing and refinement of co- 
caine. Before the raid, officials had esti- | 
mated that Colombia’s annua! production 





| of the drug was perhaps 50 tons; Tranqui- 


landia alone, however, could process 
about 300 tons a year. The police arrested | 
40 workers and seized almost 14 tons of | 
pure cocaine. Then they poured all $1.2 
billion worth of the powder into the near- 
by Yari River, turning its waters white. | 
Immediately after that operation last | 


year, death threats fell down upon Co- 


Drug traffic spreads, and the U.S. finds itself mired in a violent, losing battle 


lombia’s Justice Minister Rodrigo Lara 
Bonilla, who had been leading a lone cru- 
sade against his country’s bustling $5 bil- 
lion-a—year cocaine trade. Less than two 
months later, in the streets of Bogota, two 
young hit men on a red Yamaha motorcy- 
cle pulled up alongside Lara’s white Mer- 
cedes-Benz and pumped seven bullets into 
the 38-year-old minister. The killing elec- 
trified Colombia and enraged its govern- 
ment. “We've had enough,” said President 
Belisario Betancur Cuartas, trembling 
with anger during his elegy to the slain 
minister. With that, Betancur declared a 
“war without quarter” ‘on Colombia’s 
kings of cocaine. 

The struggle has hardly abated in the 
nine months since. In fact, it has slowly 
engulfed much of South America, and 
brought the U.S. increasingly into the 
fray. In Colombia, U.S. subsidies have 
spurred antinarcotics agents into pursuing 
the drug mafiosos, as they are referred to 
by Colombian newspapers, with some suc- 
cess. The first four Colombians ever to be 
extradited to the U.S. appeared in Miami 
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Chase through the heavens: U.S. customs officials, on patrol against drug smuggling, pursue a private plane off Florida 


and Washington courts last month. In 
Peru and Bolivia, however, the U.S. has 
been largely defeated in its fight to stamp 
out the coca plant* where it is grown 

By now, the illicit drug trade, accord- 
ing to Vice President George Bush, head 
of President Reagan's South Florida Task 
Force, brings in about $100 billion a year 
The alarming growth of some aspects of 
that trade was confirmed last week, when 
the U.S. State Department released a 
wide-ranging report on the global narcot- 
ics picture. According to the account, 
worldwide production of marijuana de- 
clined last year by more than 10%, thanks 
in large part to the war against drugs in 
Colombia, the leading exporter of mari- 
juana to the U.S. Worldwide production of 
opium, the base for heroin, slipped by a 
similar amount, mainly because of a poor 
poppy harvest in Afghanistan 

But the production of cocaine, the 
drug that has become so fashionable in the 
US. and, increasingly, in Europe, went up 
last year by more than 30%, said the State 
Department. In Bolivia, the world’s sec- 
ond-largest coca producer, not a single 
| plant was destroyed in 1984, according to 
the report; since 1977, coca production in 
Bolivia has tripled. In Peru, the other 
principal source of coca, cultivation has 
also been steadily rising 





*The coca plant (Erythroxylum coca) is a shrub ap- 
proximately 3 ft. high that grows most commonly on 
the mountain slopes of Bolivia, Peru and Java. The 
plant's leaves contain the alkaloid cocaine 
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Not only is the coca business growing 
but it is spreading into more and more 
countries. The most significant new entry, 
said the State Department, is Ecuador 
Last year that country registered no sig- 
nificant production; in 1985, according to 
the report, Ecuador may be harvesting as 
much as 15,000 tons of the leaf, which 
would make it the world’s third-largest 
producer 

Brazilians too have started cultivating 
the leaf, in the form of an adaptable strain 
of the plant known as epadu. Previously, 
narcotics experts had been confident that 


Betancur at Lara's funeral 
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coca could be grown only on open moun- 
tain slopes; epadu, however, thrives in the 
jungle. “The bottom line,” said Democrat- 
ic Congressman Dante B. Fascell of Flori- 
da, chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, “is that, despite encouraging 
developments, particularly in Colombia, 
the [drug] war is being lost.” 

If they were needed, last week brought 
other sobering reminders of the increasing 
volume—and violence—of the drug trade. 
In Miami customs Officials seized a $119 
million 747 jet belonging to Avianca, the 


| Colombian airline, after discovering that 





it was carrying more than 1,000 kilos of 
coke, worth $600 million on the street 
The contraband was hidden in a shipment 
of 32 boxes of cut flowers. The incident 


| marked the 34th time in five years that il- 


legal drugs have been found arriving 
aboard an Avianca plane. Meanwhile, in 
the Mexican narcotics center of Guadala- 
jara, an agent of the U.S. Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration (DEA) was kid- 
naped, apparently by drug dealers. Hours 
later, a Mexican who sometimes fiew mis- | 
sions for the agency was also abducted. | 
Indeed, as the drug busters step up | 
their campaign, they find themselves tar- | 
geted more and more often for reprisals by 
multimillionaire cocaine czars. Last No- 
vember alone, Washington's efforts were 
menaced on three separate fronts. In Co- 
lombia, a bomb exploded under a car 
parked outside the U.S. embassy in Bo- 
gota, killing a woman and, when backed 
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| From genesis to revelation: campesinos in the Andean high country pick the leaves. . . 


up by telephoned death threats, causing 17 
| US. officials and their families to leave 
the country. In Peru, 19 members of a 
US.-sponsored program to eradicate coca 
| bushes in the wilds of the Amazon jungle 
were killed, four of them, the State De- 
partment was told, after being tortured. In 
Bolivia, intelligence agents discovered 
that Colombian and Bolivian cocaine traf- 
fickers had paid a gunman $500,000 to 
murder U.S. Ambassador Edwin Corr 
(the ambassador continues to drive 
around La Paz, varying his routes and his 
routine each day). 

The violence seems likely to mount: 
Colombia's drug kings have sworn to kill 
five Americans for every compatriot ex- 
tradited to the U.S. They have even placed 
a $300,000 bounty on the heads of U.S. 
narcotics agents, dead or alive. “These are 
very tough and mean men,” says a Pana- 
ma City banker familiar with the drug 
trade. “If you attack their livelihood, 
they'll fight you until the death.” 

The Reagan Administration is giving 
the drug war high priority, having in- 
volved 37 federal agencies and eleven 
| Cabinet departments. The U.S. is fighting 
on a number of fronts: from eradicating 
coca crops in the foothills of the Andes to 
using trained dogs to sniff out the presence 
of cocaine residue in suspect bundles of 
cash. Political measures are also being 
taken. An amendment passed by Con- 
gress in October 1983 stipulates that the 
President should cut off aid to any country 
that has failed to meet projected reduc- 
tions in narcotics production. The first 
victim of that law, some Washington offi- 
cials believe, could be Bolivia, which is to 
receive $48 million in U.S, assistance dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. “Bolivia’s not 
going to get another dollar, so far as I'm 
| concerned,” Republican Senator Paula 

Hawkins of Florida, 





Beckwith after the State Department re- 
port was released. 

The Administration’s various efforts 
to curtail the drug trade have by no means 
been fruitless. The amount of cocaine 
seized in the U.S. has increased thirtyfold 








the amendment’s | 
sponsor, told TIME Correspondent David | 





since 1977, and the wholesale price of a | 
kilo of coke in Miami has jumped from 
$23,000 to $35,000 in the past six months. 
In one two-week period a month ago, 
Florida authorities confiscated over two 
tons of the drug, more than was seized by 
all federal agents in 1981. But the record 
amounts of cocaine intercepted may only 
serve to prove that there are record 
amounts of cocaine pouring into the coun- 
try—through Miami or, increasingly, Ari- 
zona, Texas and California. 

Moreover, as coca production booms, 
refineries and transshipment centers have 


| been sprouting up throughout the hemi- 
| sphere. Traditionally, Peru and Bolivia 


| have grown 90% of the world’s coca and 





converted the leaves locally into raw coca 
paste (see box). Colombians have taken 
care of 80% of the rest of the business, re- 
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...a worker soaks the crop in kerosene. . . 


fining the paste into pure cocaine, then 
smuggling it into the U.S. As some of the 
Colombian drug dons have been forced 
out of their homeland, however, and as 
coca plants have begun to shoot up in Ec- 
uador and Brazil, refineries have been 


| springing up in Panama, Venezuela, Ar- 


gentina and even Miami. 

From these labs the tendrils of the 
traffic have reached into Nicaragua and 
Paraguay, while continuing to flourish in 
Mexico and the Caribbean. The cocaine 
business has, in fact, drawn its net around 
every country in South America except 
the tightly policed dictatorship of Chilean 
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President Augusto Pinochet. “The drug 
trade is like a water balloon,” says one | 
frustrated U.S. official in Colombia. “You 
step on it in one place, and it squeezes out 
the side of your foot.” 
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he cocaine trade in Colombia took | 
off in the late 1970s when crime 
bosses entered the business. Until | 
then, their profits had largely come 
from smuggling cars, liquor and electronic 
appliances into the country and sneaking 
cattle, emeralds and coffee out. Then, it | 
seems, Pablo Escobar Gaviria, an entrepre- 
neur whom Colombian bankers describe as 
“a self-taught administrator with a genius | 
for organization,” convinced Smuggler Fa- 
bio Ochoa of the profits to be earned from 
cocaine. The two took over the domestic in- 
dustry and sent murderous local toughs, | 
now known as cocaine cowboys, to seize 
control of the U.S. wholesale market. | 
Before long, the Colombian cocaine 
kings had created the largest chemical ex- 
port operation in South American history 
Overseeing the business as if they were 
heads ofa multinational firm, the coqueros 
transformed a once chaotic industry intoa | 
vertically integrated consortium. For the | 
transportation of drugs, they used well-es- | 
tablished smuggling pipelines: for their 
distribution, a North American syndicate | 
stretching from Miami to Vancouver. Es- | 
cobar united the coqueros into a cartel and 
even organized a fund to serve as a kind of 
insurance in the event of raids or losses 
The drug dons were also shrewd enough to | 
invest their profits in diversified holdings: 
they now own extensive real estate in 
Florida, half of the approximately 2! 
high-rises along Panama City’s ocean- 
front, and a variety of small businesses 
and financial institutions, like currency- 
exchange houses, through which they can 
launder their profits. “These guys don’t 
rob banks,” says Craig Vangrasslek, who 
studied the drug industry on a Fulbright 
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They buy them.” 

Soon the drug pipeline was operating as 
smoothly and as punctually as a regularly 
scheduled airline. Almost every day, soon 
after dawn, Colombians in sleek twin-en- 
gine Cessnas descend upon remote airstrips 
carved out of the hinterlands of Peru and 
Bolivia. In a matter of minutes the traffick- 
ers load up the planes with a few hundred 
kilos of raw paste. This is whisked off to 
processing plants like Tranquilandia to be 
turned into cocaine and eventually smug- 
gled into the US. 

At the outset, the final stage was an 
amateurish hit-or-miss affair. The co- 
queros were content to ship cocaine into 
the U.S. via “mules,” who would coat their 
stomachs with cod-liver oil or honey, then 
swallow the cocaine wrapped in condoms 
If they were lucky, they could flush the 
drug out once they were over the border. 
Soon enough, however, the cocaine czars 
could afford to send bulk shipments into 
the US. in their own DC-6 aircraft or by 
high-powered speedboats. By 1983, in- 
deed, the system was running so efficient- 
ly that the market was glutted with co- 
caine, and the wholesale price of a kilo in 
Colombia plunged from $20,000 to $5,000 
(it is now roughly $7,500). All the while, 
million-dollar bribes, backed often by 
threats, bought the coqueros official indul- 
gence at home and abroad. “These are vi- 
cious people with huge amounts of money 








The raw material: coca base 


| Signaling his determination to pursue 
| even the most powerful of traffickers, he 


| offer the Colombian government a deal: in 





The refined product: pure cocaine 
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. and inside the refinery, processors use filters and siphons to purify the drug 


at their disposal,” says Francis (“Bud”) 
Mullen, head of the DEA. “That does in- 
hibit individuals who would ordinarily 
support law enforcement.” 

Last year, however, the traffickers’ 
seamless system was disrupted when Pres- 
ident Betancur declared a state of siege 
under which suspects could be arrested in 
Colombia without warrant. Betancur also 
revived extradition, which he had previ- 
ously opposed on philosophical grounds 


promptly signed an agreement with 
Washington for the extradition of Cocaine 
Kingpin Carlos Enrique Lehder Rivas, an 
ultrarightist who is wanted for a host of 
drug-related crimes in the US. In all, 
Washington has requested the arrests of 
85 Colombians for drug-connected of- 
fenses in the U.S 

Although Betancur’s assault caused 
the drug kings to lie low for a while, they 
were by no means cowed. Within a month 
of the Lara murder, Entrepreneur Escobar 
anda few colleagues, claiming to represent 
a group of coqueros controlling 80% of the 
drug market, met first with Alfonso Lopez 
Michelsen, a former Colombian Presi- 
dent, and then with Attorney General 
Carlos Jiménez Gomez in Panama City to 


exchange for total amnesty, they said, they 
would dismantle their illicit empires and 
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repatriate $5 billion into Colombia’s trou- 
bled economy. The government replied 
that it would accept nothing short of the 
traffickers’ unconditional surrender. 

To make the point, the 1,500 men of 
Colombia’s U.S.-supported antinarcotics 
squad persevered in their search-and-de- 
stroy missions and, for a time, scored one 
spectacular victory after another. In early 
December, for example, they intercepted 
more than 550 kilos of high-grade co- 
caine, packed and readied for shipment at 
a rambling ranch known as Villa Julia, 
and flushed it down a sewer in nearby 
Medellin. Four days later, in northern La 
Guajira province, squad members came 
upon 1,054 kilos of pure coke that had 
been stashed in lunch boxes, leather 
pouches and even official-looking CARE 
packages, and dumped it into the Carib- 
bean. In the following weeks they elimi- 
nated 32 cocaine-processing plants in the 
llanos, the sparsely populated areas along 
the Brazilian border, accessible only by 
foot, boat or light aircraft. 

Yet snuffing out the business in Co- 
lombia remains a disheartening undertak- 
ing. For one, the traffickers have infiltrat- 
ed virtually every segment of Colombian 
society. At least 100 air force personnel 
and 200 national policemen have report- 
edly been discharged because of drug con- 
nections; last year Attorney General Ji- 
ménez ordered investigations of 400 judges 
suspected of complicity in the trade. A 
particularly damaging cocaine link was 
revealed earlier this month when Roman 
Medina, the personal press secretary of 
President Betancur, was arrested on suspi- 
cion of helping smuggle 2.7 kilos of co- 
caine into Spain in two diplomatic 
pouches. 

But the key figures in the cocaine busi- 
ness continue to elude the authorities. 
Washington has stationed 16 antinarcotics 
agents in Colombia and hopes to budget a 
record $9.2 million for its Colombian cam- 
paign in fiscal 1985. By comparison, Drug 
King Escobar is said to command a per- 
sonal army of more than 2,000 retainers 
and a fortune estimated at more than $2 
billion. Escobar, who is suspected of having 
taken out the contract on Lara’s life and is 
wanted in the U.S. on charges of smuggling 
ten tons of cocaine into the country, at one 
time faced just one charge in Colombia: il- 
legally importing 82 of the 1,500 exotic ani- 
mails in his private zoo. 

Even if “Los Grandes Mafiosos” 
could be caught, moreover, it is unlikely 
that they would be held for long. When the 
drug war was declared, ex-Smuggler Fabio 
Ochoa voluntarily gave himself up to the 
police. “I have nothing to fear,” he an- 
nounced. Sure enough, the authorities 
could muster no more serious charge 
against him than illegal possession of fire- 
arms. Six weeks later he was released on 
bail, and the case is now in limbo. “We 
know who [the cocaine kings] are, and we 


Miami vice: a Florida narcotics squad bursts 
into a house and arrests suspected dealers 





can’t nail them,” says Police Captain Guil- 
lermo Benavides. “But the worst thing is 
that even if we could get all the bosses, new 
ones would immediately take their places. 
They'd pop up like mushrooms.” 

As the business of the Colombian 
drug czars has emerged from the shadows, 
their illicit dealings with neighboring 
countries like Panama have also come to 
light. Ever since the cocaine market be- 
gan to prosper, some Panamanians have 
taken money in exchange for allowing the 
coqueros to use their country as a trans- 
shipment point. In addition, a few corrupt 
Panamanian bankers have permitted the 
Colombians to take advantage of the 
strictest banking secrecy laws in the 
hemisphere by laundering drug dollars. 
Last June U.S. customs agents in Miami 
discovered that a DC-8 jet transport, 
owned by Inair, at the time Panama’s 
largest air cargo company, was carrying 
more than a ton of coke, stuffed in freez- 
ers, neatly packaged in kilo-size parcels 
and specially coded for efficient delivery 
in the U.S. “They had been shipping the 
Colombians’ coke for them for some 
time,” says a former Inair associate. 


ore worrisome for U.S. agents, 

Panama's role as a middleman 

has changed to that of a leading 

player in the drug scene. Last 
May, in Panama’s Darién rain forest, au- 
thorities came upon an elaborate cocaine 
laboratory, almost identical to the com- 
plexes across the Colombian border. 
Some of the 22 Colombians arrested at the 
site claimed that they had earned the 
right to process cocaine by paying off a 
leading Panamanian official. The Colom- 
bians were sent home without being 
charged with a crime. 

At Washington's instigation, Pana- 
manian agents later swooped down on a 
warehouse in the Colon Free Trade Zone, 
a busy international transshipment cen- 
ter. There they found 17,000 55-gal. bar- 
rels of ether, worth about $1 million and 
enough to process around 200,000 kilos of 
cocaine. Both the chemicals and the 
building were apparently owned by Co- 
lombia’s Ochoa clan. Shortly afterward, 
Julian Melo, the general secretary of the 
Panamanian National Defense Forces 
High Command, was arrested, accused of 
allowing the Colombians to transport the 
ether through the country in exchange for 
a $2 million bribe. Melo was never prose- 
cuted, however, and many Panamanians 
assumed that he was merely a symbolic 
victim sacrificed to appease Washington. 
“It stretches the imagination,” said a 
Western diplomat in Panama, “to think 
that nobody but Melo could have been 
aware of the dealings.” 

While Colombian and Panamanian 
authorities have made some headway in 
the fight against drugs, their counterparts 
in Bolivia and Peru face problems that 
seem almost insuperable, as underlined 
by last week’s State Department report. 
For centuries, Andean natives have 
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chewed coca leaves as freely and fre- 
quently as Americans drink coffee. In- 
deed, most Bolivians, including President 
Hernan Siles Zuazo, routinely offer visi- 
tors coca tea. This is all quite legal be- 
cause there is no law in Bolivia that pro- 
hibits either the cultivation or the 
| marketing of coca. From the law-abiding 
family that earns $200 for a year’s harvest 
of coca leaves to the young mother who 
receives $70 for carrying 40 Ibs. of paste to 
a middleman, many Bolivians rely on 
coca to make the difference between sub- 
sistence and poverty. The government, 
saddled with an annual inflation rate that 
runs close to 3000% and a crippling for- 
| eign debt of almost $5 billion, is equally 
reluctant about eliminating its most prof- 
itable crop. Last year coca accounted for 
| more than $2 billion in unofficial foreign 
exchange earnings. “Over the past two 
years,” explains a former coca plantation 
owner, “the only money in the country 
that counts has been narcodollars.” 

Above all, Siles, who in 1982 inherited 
a presidency that had changed hands 13 
times in twelve years, is well aware that 
challenging his people's livelihood could 
bring about his political demise. Warns an 
aide to Roberto Suarez Gomez, one of the 
country’s most flamboyant coca suppliers 
(see box): U.S. pressures could lead to an- 
other revolution and a takeover by anoth- 
er repressive military government or, 
worse, by the leftists.” 

The danger is real. In 1980 General 
Luis Garcia Meza seized control of Boliv- 
ia in what came to be called the Cocaine 
Coup. One of his first acts was to release 
drug mafiosos from jail. He proceeded to 
have the police records of cocaine traf- 
fickers destroyed and to punish those who 
disagreed with his policy. His army mean- 
while pocketed millions of dollars in 
bribes and payoffs from drug dealers. In 
despair, local U.S. drug enforcers closed 
their office. As soon as Siles brought back 
democracy in 1982, however, the fight 
against drugs resumed. The DEA reopened 
its office and President Reagan appointed 
Corr, a former Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for International Narcotic 
Matters, as ambassador. Ten months af- 
ter taking office, Siles signed a bilateral 
agreement with the U.S. for a five-year, 
$88 million program to fight cocaine. But 
the effort remains an uphill struggle. “The 
mere fact that they're beginning to chase 
the traffickers is refreshing,” says Dr. 
Carlton Turner, special assistant to Presi- 
dent Reagan for drug abuse policy. “But I 
have my doubts that you're going to be 
able to do away with the corruption built 
into the Bolivian system.” 

The antinarcotics campaign in Bolivia 
has indeed proved fitful. Last August Siles 
ordered 1,200 troops to destroy coca crops 
in the Chaparé region, the broad tropical 
valley where nearly a third of Bolivia's coca 
is grown. As it turned out, only six ill- 
equipped 100-man companies took to the 
field. Some of them gave local growers 
warning of their imminent raid six days in 
advance. One general actually resigned, 
saying that he was not about to kill campe- 
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Peruvian n workers uproot coca plants, then spray them with kerosene and burn them 
“The closer you are to where it comes from, the more bang you get for your buck 


sinos just to please North Americans 
The 150 men of the U.S.-funded Bo- 
livian antidrug unit known as the Leop- 
ards have not fared much better. After 
two months of special training, com- 
plained one US. official, “they spent 
| months and months doing nothing. The 
| government’s choice was to avoid con- 
| frontation, so they stayed in their bar- 
| racks.” Finally, last October, 93 mem- 
bers of the heavily armed paramilitary 

| unit were sent on a sweep of the Beni, a 
| roadless wilderness east of the Andes in 
| which some 200 cocaine barons process 
| and ship coca out of huge estates, some 
| as large as 100,000 acres and many 
equipped with processing plants and air- 
strips. The biggest target of all was 
Suarez, who maintains a feudal rule 
over a colony of peasants in what 
amounts to a coca state within a state. 
Though they raided several ranches, the 


covered a paltry 380 kilos of cocaine 

Clamping down on coca cultivation 
has been even harder in Peru. Four years 
ago, Washington launched what was re 
garded as a well-planned $26 million pro- 
gram centered on the coca-growing up- 
per Huallaga Valley, a steep-sloped area 
some 200 miles northeast of Lima, the 
capital. The first part of the program was 
an $18 million, five-year project by the 
Agency for International Development to 
help the Peruvians build roads, bridges 
and water systems. The scheme was also 
designed to reduce coca production and 
encourage instead the cultivation of cof- 
fee, bananas, rice, citrus and other crops 
Yet the seemingly apolitical program be- 
came the target of repeated assaults led by 


| the Maoist guerrillas known as Sendero 


Luminoso (Shining Path) or a related left- 
ist group called Puka LLacta (Red Fa- 
therland). Last July the terrorists drove 


Leopards failed to find Suarez; they un- into the project’s central village of Au- 
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| of laborers 


| around one-fifth of the ap- 














cayacu, ordered residents to 
stay indoors and sprayed the 
town with bullets, killing five 
policemen. Three other po- 
licemen were ambushed and 
killed outside of Aucayacu as 
they went to the rescue. Most 
of the program’s workers were 
withdrawn from the town. 
The second part of the 
US. drive involved the eradi- 
cation of coca crops, accom- 
panied by a reimbursement of 
about $120 for each affected 
acre. For 19 months, brigades 
tore out coca 
plants by hand and sprayed 
them with herbicide. By last 
November they had wiped out 


proximately 45,000 acres un- 
der cultivation in the upper 
Huallaga Valley. But after the bloody 
murder of 19 crop-eradication workers, 
believed to have been ordered by a local 
drug czar, the program was suspended for 
a couple of months. 

Washington’s best hope for an effec- 
tive attack against Peru’s coca producers 
was a U_S.-financed, 220-man force called 
the Rural Mobile Patrol Unit. Yet hardly 
had the understaffed and poorly equipped 
force entered the field than it was shad- 
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All stocks must go: coca leaves are sold—legally—in a Bolivian market 


owed by rumors—all of which it denies— 
that it was under-reporting drug seizures, 
making wrongful arrests and openly filch- 
ing money and goods from peasant 
homes. In retaliation, guerrilla-directed 
campesinos bombed police stations and 
ambushed drug busters. A score of police- 
men were killed. As the mutinous spirit 
quickened, the government of President 
Fernando Belaunde Terry began to fear 
that guerrillas might exploit the drug-re- 
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= lated troubles even further. 
= Last August the President de- 
clared a state of emergency 
and sent 1,000 troops to re- 
store order. They did so—by 
telling the antinarcotics squad 
to halt its war against drugs. 

Even as coca production 
continues to thrive in Peru 
and Bolivia, it has also begun 
to explode in previously unde- 
veloped areas, such as Brazil's 
Amazon River Basin, a wil- 
derness of lush jungles and 
rivers that is almost two- 
thirds the size of the US. 
Three years ago, policemen 
noticed that relatively primi- 
tive Indians were suddenly 


traveling in motorboats. The 
peasants, they learned, had 
been pressured by Colombians into cul- 
tivating epadu, a shrubby small tree that 
can grow in the forest and attain a 
height of 10 ft. Epadu contains about 
less active alkaloid than the more 
common coca variety cultivated in the 
Andes and yields less pure cocaine per 
kilo. But it costs the trafficker 60% less 
to buy and can sprout as many as 30 
shoots, often very rapidly. “It’s easier 
to grow than any other crop in the 








The Powerful Leaf 


he coca plant is part of the cultural fabric of the northern 
Andes. Inca nobility chewed the plant, as suggested by 
the discovery of pre-Columbian statues with bulging 
cheeks—presumably crammed with coca leaves. The same 
practice was observed by the explorer Amerigo Vespucci in 
what is now northern Venezuela during his first voyage 


around the world, in 1499. 

Miners in the Andes have long used 
coca leaves to suppress hunger and in- 
duce a mild euphoria to help them ig- 
nore the cold. Others use them as an an- 
esthetic or to ward off altitude sickness 
For many, coca leaves are simply a 
cure-all. “Hot or cold, it’s a different 
kind of drink, good for the stomach. It 
reduces weight. It restores energy,” 
proclaims an advertisement for coca 
tea in Peru, where the marketing of 
coca-based products is quite legal. 

The most common of the 200 
strains of coca is Lamarck, a shrub 
that grows in the eastern foothills of 
the Andes. It is a hardy, deep-rooted 
perennial that can be harvested a mere 
six months after planting and then as 
often as three times a year. It can also 
survive for up to 30 years, growing 
stronger with age. 

Arriving at village processing fa- 
cilities in 50-kilo bales, the harvested 
leaves are laid out in the sun to dry. 
They are then soaked in a solution of 


water and kerosene, which releases the cocaine contained in 
the leaves. Peasants stomp on the soaking mixture for sever- 


al hours to turn it into coca paste, which is then mixed with 


sulfuric acid, lime, potassium permanganate and more kero- 
sene. The cream-colored substance that is left after the liquid 
is squeezed out is coca base, the raw material that is sent to 
refineries to be turned into cocaine. This transformation is 
accomplished by combining the paste with ether and ace- 
tone to remove impurities, and filtering the mixture through 


tightly woven cloth, leaving a slurry. When this is dried in its 











Underground, Bolivian miners chew coca 





turn, it becomes concentrated cocaine 


* hydrochloride, so potent that con- 
< sumption could lead to seizures or 
* death. The pure cocaine is cut with 


substances such as sugar, talcum pow- 
der or flour to produce the high-priced 
“snow” sold on the street. 

It takes 300 kilos of coca leaves to 
produce three kilos of paste and one 
kilo of pure cocaine. The markup in 
price, according to current U.S. esti- 
mates, is no less dramatic. A dollar's 
worth of leaves costs a trafficker less 
than $3 as paste and a consumer on the 
streets of Miami $315 as white powder 
Smoking the much cheaper raw coca 
paste has therefore increasingly be- 
come a popular high throughout South 
America. In Bolivia a matchboxful of 
paste, enough to make 100 cigarettes, 
sells for as little as 50¢. Warns Dr. 
Ronald Siegel, a psychopharmacolo- 
gist at the UCLA School of Medicine 
“If the price stays low, coca paste could 
become epidemic here too.” 
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sporting modern clothes and | 











Amazon,” says a U.S. embassy official. 

Brazil has also begun to master the 
more advanced stages of the trade. Last 
fall alone, twelve Brazilians were caught 
in the act of carrying cocaine to the 
US. Shipments of illegally imported 
processing chemicals have also been 
intercepted with increasing frequency. 
Most of all, coke preprocessing plants 
have begun sprouting up in the Brazilian 
backcountry. By now, says Dr. Juarez 
Tavares, the federal criminal prosecutor 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil has become “the 
distribution center for cocaine leaving 
South America.” 

The Brazilian government has not 
pursued the trade with notable zeal. On 
the books in Brazil is 1980 legislation un- 
der which foreign drug dealers, if caught, 
can be expelled rather than imprisoned. 
That, says Tavares, is “an open signal that 
the narcos have nothing to fear in Brazil.” 
Dealers who wind up behind bars, more- 
over, manage to get free relatively easily. 
Last year, a Colombian who had set up a 
refinery just outside Rio simply walked 
out of a federal maximum-security prison 
and away from a 27-year sentence. Not 
long thereafter, a prison guard who 
claimed that the fugitive had taken his 
gun was temporarily dismissed. 


S more refineries are set up across 

South America, drug routes cross 

more and more borders, bringing 

previously untainted countries 
into some phase of the business. Sixteen 
months ago, customs seized 667 kilos of co- 
caine, at that time the largest haul in histo- 
ry, at an airport near Caracas, Venezuela. 
In Paraguay last September, officials in- 
tercepted 49,000 gal. of ether, acetone and 
hydrochloric acid, enough to process eight 
tons of cocaine; DEA officials speculate 
that influential Paraguayans might be in- 
volved in drug trafficking. Cocaine arrests 
in Trinidad soared to 150 in 1983 from 
three in 1978. In the Bahamas, three Cabi- 
nel ministers in the government of Prime 
Minister Lynden O. Pindling resigned 
from their posts and two others were fired 
just before the release of a Royal Commis- 
sion report that portrayed a government 
riddled with cocaine corruption. 

The processing business has also start- 
ed to take root in the U.S., which up to now 
has been mostly a customer. Forced to quit 
Colombia and aware that the U'S. is the 
world’s largest producer of ether, traffick- 
ers have decided to import coca paste to 
Miamiand process it locally. Over the past 
18 months, authorities in Miami have 
closed down cocaine refineries at the rate 
of one a month. In January, an elderly 
woman strolling along the seashore in 
Palm Beach County almost stumbled over 
a dozen Army duffle bags. Suspicious, she 
called the sheriffs office; when the au- 
thorities opened the bags, they found al- 
most half a ton of unprocessed coca. 

As the nerve center for much of the 
U.S.’s drug activity, Miami has become a 
dumping ground not only for narcotics but 
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A Self-Styled Robin Hood 


e is the man most wanted by drug-enforcement officials in Bolivia. Yet to 

some of his countrymen, Roberto Suarez Gomez, 53, sometimes known as the 
King of Cocaine, is a folk hero, portraying himself as a modern Robin Hood to 
Bolivians disillusioned by years of official corruption. In their book, Bolivia: Coca 
Cocaina, Authors Amado Canelas Orellana and Juan Carlos Canelas Zannier say 
that Suarez’s popularity springs from the fact that his wealth originated “in the 
depravity of the Yanquis [drug abuse in the U.S.] and not in the robbing of the 
coffers of the state.” 

Indeed, Suarez is said to be a great benefactor. A wealthy cattleman with vast 
lands in Bolivia’s Beni region, he reportedly has underwritten most of the educa- 
tion costs for an entire district and regularly provides technical or college educa- 
tion abroad for young people in the area. Little wonder, then, that when Suarez 
had appendicitis two years ago, he was able to slip into the hospital in Santa Cruz 
(pop. 376,000), his hometown in Bolivia's Oriente region, for treatment. “The au- 
thorities were searching for him,” explains one of Suarez’s friends, “but the whole 
town conspired to protect him.” 

The U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration believes it was in the mid-1970s 
that Suarez first realized the fabulous profits that could be made from coca. As an 
expert pilot with a fleet of planes, 
acquired to transport beef from his 
isolated ranches, he was able, so 
the story goes, to become a long- 
distance middleman between Bo- 
livian coca growers and Colombi- 
an buyers, shipping the leaves to 
processing plants. 

By 1980, DEA intelligence re- 
ports estimated that Sudrez’s coca 
Operations were earning him $400 
million a year. In an effort to catch 
him, U.S. antinarcotics forces 
launched one of the most elaborate 
sting operations in the DEA’s histo- 
ry. A dozen agents posed as under- 
world financiers and traffickers. 
By purchasing $9 million worth of 
coca paste, they lured two alleged 
Suarez associates to Miami for the 
payoff—and arrested them. As a 
result of the operation, Suarez was 
indicted by a Miami federal grand 
jury: so far, however, he has eluded 
his pursuers. He has also repeated- 
ly denied any involvement in the 
drug trade and calls himself “an agro-industrial entrepreneur.” 

In 1982, Sudrez’s son, Roberto Jr., also wanted in connection with the sting, 
was arrested in Switzerland for carrying a false passport. He was subsequently ex- 
tradited to Miami—Suarez maintains that he was kidnaped—to stand trial for co- 
caine trafficking. In response, the elder Suarez published an open letter to Presi- 
dent Reagan in the La Paz daily E/ Diario, offering to turn himself in on two 
conditions: his son be released and the U.S. pay off Bolivia's entire foreign debt. 
The issue became academic when a Miami federal jury acquitted Roberto Jr. 

The Suarez legend continues to grow in Bolivia, even if many of the stories told 
about him are probably wildly exaggerated. He has been seen carrying a gold-plated 
handgun and keeps a pet leopard, said to wear a gold collar studded with diamonds, 
near his side at his ranch in the Beni. In interviews with journalists, Suarez has 
boasted that he has hired Libyan “experts” to train his security force and that his 
ranchland retreats are defended by missile-carrying aircraft. He also likes to buy 
newspaper space to lecture his countrymen on the corruption in their government. 

Last September the Superior Court of Justice in La Paz sentenced Suarez in 
absentia to 15 years in prison on drug-related charges. Catching him may not be 
easy, however. Earlier that year, Suarez had sent a small fleet of private planes in 
and out of Bolivian airports to ferry 250 guests to the wedding of his daughter 
Headi. Even as the revelers, some of them Bolivian dignitaries, danced through 
the night to the music of an orchestra flown in for the occasion, drug-enforcement 
agents were searching for Suarez. They had not been invited. 
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Wanted in Bolivia: Roberto Suarez Gomez 
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also for narcodollars. In early 
December, a hooded witness ap- 
peared before the President's 
Commission on Organized 
Crime and confessed that he 
had laundered $250 million in 
drug money through Miami 
banks. In an effort to stop 
such large-scale manipulations, 
a task force of U.S. Customs and 
Internal Revenue Service agents 
has, since 1980, been auditing 
all financial transactions larger 
than $10,000. But still the traf- 
fickers outfox them. One way to 
defeat the audit: part-timers, 
from college students to grand- 
mothers, are hired to drive 
around thecountry changing the 
cocaine producers’ cash into 
cashiers’ checks worth slightly 
less than $10,000. 

In the end, Washington’s most effec- 
tive weapon is still its most direct one: cut- 
ting off drugs at the source. “The closer 
you are to where it comes from,” explains 
Ambassador Corr in Bolivia, “the more 
bang you get for your buck. By the time it 
gets to East St. Louis or Champaign, IIL, 
it’s all over the place.” U.S.-backed pro- 
grams of coca eradication have enjoyed 
some measure of success: last fall in “Oper- 
ation Federico” in Brazil, 9 million epadu 
plants were burned while workers in Peru 
slashed down more than 5,000 acres, three 
times more than in all 1983. But eradica- 
tion does not work unless it is accompa- 


| nied by adequate compensation to campe- 
| sinos for the loss ofa crop that requires less 
| work and promises ten times more profit 
| than such alternatives as coffee or ba- 


nanas. Often, however, other crops cannot 
flourish on the soil where coca grows. At 
the same time, the US. is not about to send 
huge infusions of dollars to recompense 
coca growers stripped of their income. 
“We just can’t afford it,” says a Washing- 
ton official. “If we gave money to Peru or 


US. agents seeking coke in boxes of flowers 
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. .. and finding it in an aircraft engine . . . 





Customs agent guards Avianca 747 seized in Miami 


Bolivia, other countries would start grow- | 
ing coca in order to get U.S. funds.” | 

Even harder to uproot than the coca | 
leaf may be the widespread conviction 
among South Americans that cocaine is a 
U.S. problem. “We are putting our lives in 
danger to prevent drugs from entering the 
US.,” complains Bolivian Under Secretary 
of the Interior Gustavo Sanchez. While 
US. officials claim that it is illicit produc- 
tion that begets consumption, many South 
Americans contend that the process works 
the other way round. “The U.S. is to blame 
for most of this mess,” says one Panamani- 
an Official. “If there weren't the frightening 
demand in the States, we wouldn't even 
have to worry about trying to eliminate the 
supply.” As reports of cocaine use in the 
developing world circulate, says Enrique 
Elias Laroza, Peru's former Justice Minis- 
ter, South American governments lose 
heart and people “ask how a poor country 
can win the fight against narcotics traffick- 
ing when much more powerful, rich coun- 
tries have failed.” 

In recent months, local governments 
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| shipment center. He has also persisted in 


may have come to appreciate 
better the problems afflicting 
their North American neighbor: 
coca abuse has begun to spread 
across South America. The great- 
est culprit is a brown, pennies- 
cheap cigarette made of an ad- 
dictive low-grade coca paste 
Often known as brutos, the ciga- 
rettes contain impurities that 
have not been processed out, in- 
cluding caustic soda, sulfuric acid 
and kerosene. The cheap high, 
once favored only by teenage 
street kids, has now hooked a sig- 
nificant cross-section of society 

The coca-paste phenome- 
non may prompt South Ameri- 
can governments to tackle the 
drug problem with new resolve 
Nonetheless, many of the kings 
of cocaine remain so powerful 
that they continue to challenge authority 
with impunity. Flamboyant Colombian 
Coquero Lehder, for example, established 
his own newspaper, as well as his own po- 
litical party, the Latino National Party, to 
wage war against the U.S.-Colombian ex- 
tradition treaty. He has publicly admitted 
to purchasing an entire island in the Baha- 
mas, Norman's Cay; it has been developed 
to serve as a cocaine distribution and trans- 
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taunting his pursuers like a computer-age 
Scarlet Pimpernel: earlier this winter, 
Lehder agreed to meet reporters from the 
leading Colombian weekly Semana, on the 
Guaviare River deep in the llanos. Steering 
his own motorboat to the rendezvous, 
Lehder coolly assured the journalists that 
he enjoyed the support of many sectors of 
Colombian society. Said he: “I'll be | 
around longer than President Betancur.” 
On that defiant note, he gave his boat full 
throttle, and disappeared round a bend in 
the river By Pico lyer. Reported 
by Jonathan Beaty/La Paz, Bernard Diederich/ 
Bogotd and Gavin Scott/Rio de Janeiro 
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...as well as in a hidden boat compartment 
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SOUTH KOREA 


A Challenge for President Chun 


| Shock at the polls after a dissident’s turbulent return 


nly four days after the melee at 
Seoul’s Kimpo International Airport 
that attended the return from exile of Op- 
position Politician Kim Dae Jung, 60, 
South Korea's voters went to the polls last 
| week to elect a new National Assembly. 


As expected, the ruling Democratic Jus- | 


tice Party (D.J.P.) of President Chun Doo 

Hwan came out on top, with 35% of the 

popular vote. But the most remarkable re- 
| sult was the impressive showing of the 
New Korea Democratic Party (N.K.D.P.), 
with which Kim is associated. Founded 
less than a month before the elections, it 
captured 29% of the vote to emerge as the 
strongest of three opposition groups. 

In a different kind of parliamentary 
system, the result would have assured the 
N.K.D.P. a powerful position in the 276- 
member assembly. The party won 50 seats 
to the ruling party's 88. But under a com- 
plex electoral system introduced by Presi- 
dent Chun, who seized power in a military 
coup in 1979, a disproportionate share ofa 
bloc of 92 nonelective assembly seats goes 
to the overall winner, with the balance di- 
vided among other contending groups. 
Thus, in the new assembly, the D.J.P. will 
| control 149 seats to the N.K.D.P.’s 67. The 
| | real base of power remains in the Presi- 

dent's office, but the results should help to 
make the assembly a more outspoken fo- 
rum than it has been in the recent past. 

In addition to Kim Dae Jung, the new 
party’s backers include Kim Young Sam, 
} 57, who spent the election campaign un- 
iW der house arrest, and Party President Lee 
Min Woo, 70, a stem-winding orator who 
ih used the rarely spoken words dokcheja 
} (dictator) and kunsa dokje (military dicta- 
torship) in campaign speeches. Most of 
the N.K.D.P.’s new strength at the polls 
was drawn not from the ruling party but 
from another opposition group, the Dem- 
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| 
ocratic Korea Party, which gained 81 
seats in the 1981 elections but only 35 this 
time. N.K.D.P. support was particularly 
strong in Seoul (pop. 9 million), the capi- 
tal, and the southern port city of Pusan 
(pop. 2.5 million). 

Both Kim Dae Jung and Kim Young 
Sam were overjoyed at the results. The 
former declared, “The people’s aspira- 
tions for freedom and democracy have 
done it all,” and called for unification of 
the opposition parties. Said Kim Young 
Sam, who was released from house arrest 
on Wednesday: “The people are sick and 
tired of it all. South Korea today has too 
many causes for despair to be 
mentally and economically at 
ease.” He also paid special 
tribute to the “student power” 
that had helped the N.K.D.P. to 
its solid showing. A day later, 
he was again restricted to his 
home as he was about to visit 
Kim Dae Jung, who has been 
under house arrest since he re- 
turned to South Korea the 
week before 

Both the Chun govern- 
ment and the opposition were 
still smarting from the effects 
of the angry incident at 
Kimpo Airport on the day Kim Dae Jung 
flew back to South Korea. His arrival pro- 
duced a scuffle that involved about 50 
South Korean security agents and a dele- 
gation of 22 Americans, among them two 
Democratic Congressmen, who had ac- 
companied Kim to Seoul to make sure he 
got home safely. The group included Pa- 
tricia Derian, who served as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Human Rights during 
the Carter Administration, and Carter’s 
last Ambassador to El Salvador, Robert 
White, who strongly opposes Reagan Ad- 








Kim Dae 


ministration policies in Central America. 
Both are firmly committed human rights 
advocates 

Exactly what happened at Kimpo was 


| still being debated last week. While some 
| of the Americans tried to lock arms with 


Kim in order to stay close to him, the secu- 
rity guards grabbed him, pushed him into 
an elevator and took him home. Three 
U.S. embassy officials who were at the air- 
port for the arrival were kept away from 
the party. As Kim was being hustled out, a 
scuffle broke out involving the security 
men, the visiting Americans and some of 
Kim’s South Korean supporters 


The Seoul government's position was | 


that the security guards had used “mini- 
mum force” to move Kim. In fact, said 
Government Spokesman Choi Tae Soon, 
the only person who struck out at anyone 
in anger was Kim himself, who, according 
_ to Choi, tried to hit a security 
2 agent with his cane. Kim de- 
nied the accusation, charging 
that “the Korean government 
and nobody else is to blame for 
what happened.” 

Almost everybody agreed 
that there had been confusion 
over what was supposed to 
happen. Before the plane ar- 
rived, a South Korean official 
aboard apparently neglected 
to brief the Kim party on ar- 
rival procedures. A U.S. diplo- 
mat in Seoul said later that the 
South Koreans had “changed 
the plan several times, the last time being 
less than 30 minutes before Kim's plane 
arrived.” The South Koreans are highly 
security conscious, all the more so since 
the 1983 incident in Rangoon, Burma, 
when several South Korean Cabinet 
ministers were killed by a bomb supposed- 
ly set by agents from Communist North 
Korea. Added to that was the guards’ ob- 
vious animosity toward Kim. Explaining 
that Kim would not be passing through a 
VIP area at the airport, one agent told re- 
porters bluntly, “Kim no VIP.” 
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N.K.D.P. President Lee Min Woo, at the center of a band of supporters, leads a cheer for a surprising election showing 
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Walker, a political appointee, defended 
his embassy’s role in the event. He said 
that the mission had worked out arrival 
details with the Seoul government but that 
the arrangement “was not honored.” The 
embassy, he said, had done “much more 
than it usually does to assist American cit- 
izens because we knew this was an event 
with potential for serious trouble.” 

Walker also expressed the view that 
some of the Americans had “provoked” 
the airport trouble in order to create “a 
media event.” That triggered angry re- 
plies from the Americans involved in the 
incident. Said Derian: “Baloney.” Said 
White: “We were attacked by a flying 
wedge of plainclothes goons.” Added an- 
other member of the group, Frances (“Sis- 
sy”) Farenthold, Texas attorney and one- 
time gubernatorial candidate: “We were 
being as careful as we could because the 
whole point was to get Kim safely back 
home.” As for Ambassador Walker, she 
snapped, “He really couldn’t have cared 
less what happened to us.” 

There was no indication that the 
South Koreans would apologize to the 
US. delegation, which, South Korean offi- 
cials explained, had come to Seoul ina pri- 
vate capacity. “Do these Americans con- 
sider South Korea a colony?” asked one 
senior member of Chun’s government. 
“This shows contempt for us.” 

The Reagan Administration was ex- 
asperated and embarrassed by the affair. 
Secretary of State George Shultz called it 
“a scuffle” that had stemmed from a mis- 
understanding over the security arrange- 
ments. President Reagan, in an interview, 
blamed the trouble on “bad judgment on 
both sides” and insisted that South Ko- 
rea’s democracy “is working.” 

In Washington’s view, the U.S. rela- 
tionship with South Korea, where the U.S. 
still bases 39,000 troops, is too vital to let 
the Kim incident affect it. Four years ago, 
the U.S. obtained assurances that Kim, 
who was almost elected President in 1971, 
would be spared from a sentence of execu- 
tion for sedition and would be permitted to 
leave South Korea if he wished to do so. 
This year the U.S. again intervened in 
Kim’s behalf to ensure that he would not 
be sent to prison when he went home. 
Partly because of these concessions on 
Seoul's part, U.S. officials are reluctant to 
describe the Chun regime as a dictator- 
ship; they also point out that South Kore- 





movement and the freedom to change 
jobs. Though 14 leading opposition fig- 
ures, among them the two Kims, are still 
banned from political activity, Chun has 
released 1,000 of an estimated 1,200 or 
1,300 political prisoners. Says a State De- 
partment official: “It’s not a democracy, 
but there are democratic processes.” U.S. 
Officials believe these processes will be re- 
inforced as South Korea looks ahead to- 
ward Chun’s planned visit to the U.S. in 
April and toward the Olympic Games in 
Seoul in 1988. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by S$. Chang/Seoul and William 
Stewart/Washington 
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ans enjoy freedom of religion, freedom of | 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 


parade at Phnom Malai shortly before the Vietnamese attack 


“The Greatest Victory” 





he plea was addressed to the “interna- 

tional community,” but the message 
was obviously intended more for Wash- 
ington than anywhere else. Following a 
special meeting in the Thai capital of 
Bangkok, the foreign ministers of six non- 
Communist Asian nations last week is- 
sued an unprecedented appeal for “sup- 
port and assistance to the Kampuchean 
people” in the “military struggle” to oust 
their country’s Vietnamese occupiers. To 
the representatives of ASEAN, the Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations (Thai- 
land, Malaysia, Indonesia, Singapore, 
Brunei and the Philippines), backing for 
Kampuchea these days means weapons. 
Comparing the Kampucheans with Af- 
ghan freedom fighters, Thai Foreign Min- 
ister Siddhi Savetsila declared, “How do 
you expect these Kampucheans to survive 
if they have nothing? They can’t fight with 
their bare hands.” 

The reason for ASEAN’s action was 
soon evident. Within 24 hours, more than 
30,000 Vietnamese troops supported by 
tanks and artillery had launched the final 
phase of a powerful pincer assault near the 
Thai border with Kampuchea. Their aim: 
to brush aside an estimated 10,000 lightly 
armed Kampuchean resistance fighters 
and gain control of a mountainous guerril- 
| la fastness known as Phnom Malai. Two 

and a half months into this year’s dry-sea- 
| son. offensive, the Vietnamese had decided 
to move decisively against the most resil- 
ient resistance group of all, the remnants 
of the Khmer Rouge, who ran Kampu- 
chea until Viet Nam’s 1978 invasion and 
the installation of a puppet regime in 
Phnom Penh, the capital. 

Two days after the big push kicked off, 
the Vietnamese had achieved their objec- 
tives, driving the Khmer Rouge from their 
most important base area; Western diplo- 








The Khmer Rouge retreat as Hanoi overruns a key sanctuary 
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mats in Bangkok called it Viet Nam’s 
greatest victory in its six-year-old war in 
Kampuchea. More than 40,000 civilians 
normally under Khmer Rouge control 
spilled into Thailand, some 25 miles south 
of the camps holding 60,000 refugees who 
had fled earlier in the assault when the 
Vietnamese rolled over non-Communist 
resistance units. Khmer Rouge guerrillas 
who had fought around Phnom Malai be- 
gan to filter in the opposite direction, 
deeper into Kampuchea, to join some 
30,000 of their comrades who are engaging 
the Vietnamese in hit-and-run warfare. 
The seizure of Phnom Malai cement- 
ed Vietnamese control over a key part of 
the frontier region, which until November 
provided a zone of sanctuary for the coali- 
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tion of 60,000 Communist and non- 
Communist guerrillas who are carrying 
on the fight against Hanoi. The Vietnam- 
ese also dealt a sharp blow to the Chinese- 
backed Khmer Rouge’s reputation for 
toughness. A mere 48 hours before the 
Vietnamese struck, Prince Norodom Si- 
| hanouk, the anti-Hanoi coalition’s nomi- 
nal head, had paid a visit to Phnom Malai 
to announce support from a scattering of 
Third World nations. During Sihanouk’s 
visit, Khieu Samphan, one of the Khmer 
Rouge’s top leaders, had assured news- 
men that “we are safe here.” Describing 
the Vietnamese as hard-pressed by guer- 
rilla operations deep inside Kampuchea, 
he said, “They are in difficulty. We are 
more and more strong.” 

Military observers in Thailand con- 
firm that the Khmer Rouge are active in- 
side Kampuchea: they have been inter- 
dicting communications lines to the point 
where international relief workers warn 
| against ferrying food and equipment 
| along the two main roads connecting 
Kampuchea’s major port, Kompong Som, 
with Phnom Penh. The train linking 
Phnom Penh and the western city of Bat- 
tambang rarely runs: the guerrillas have 
attacked it too often. 

The Vietnamese now apparently in- 
tend to establish military camps along the 





keep arms and other supplies, which filter 
through Thailand, from reaching the re- 
sistance fighters. Thai military observers 
are skeptical, however, that Hanoi will be 
able to maintain its hold on the area once 
the dry season ends in April. Said General 
Salya Sripen, commander of the Royal 
Thai army’s eastern forces: “I think the 
Vietnamese border units will be in diffi- 
culty by the beginning of the rainy season. 
The Khmer Rouge will attack them from 
the interior.” 

Nonetheless, the question of provid- 
ing the guerrillas with the means to 
continue their struggle may soon become 
critical. In Washington, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration showed little sign last week 
that it would alter its policy of sending 
only humanitarian assistance to the Kam- 
pucheans. Said a U.S. official: “Involving 
ourselves directly against the Vietnamese 
would introduce an East-West element 
into this, and perhaps ASEAN should take 
the lead.” 

The Phnom Malai campaign also left 
Thailand pondering what to do with refu- 
gees associated with the Khmer Rouge, a 
group that many Kampucheans still de- 
spise for their atrocities while running the 
country between 1975 and 1978. The lat- 
est refugee contingent will probably not 
be sent to Khao I Dang, the main Thai 
camp for Kampucheans, nor are the Thai 
authorities eager to establish a special set- 
tlement. Said a Thai army major at the 
border, perhaps overoptimistically: “We 
will keep them for a while. Then we will 
send them back.” 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Mandela Declines Offer of Freedom 





From his cell, a demand to dismantle apartheid 


ressed in the yellow T shirt of the 

United Democratic Front, a rapidly 
growing antiapartheid movement, Zindzi 
Mandela, 25, at the side of Johannesburg’s 
Anglican Bishop Desmond Tutu, stood si- 
lently for a moment in Soweto’s Jabulani 
Stadium. Then she began to read to the 
9,000 people gathered before her a mes- 
sage prepared by her father, Nelson Man- 
dela, in his prison cell. “I cannot and will 
not give any undertaking at a time when I 
and you, the people, are not free,” Man- 














Zindzi Mandela reads her father’s message 
“Only free men can negotiate.” 


dela, South Africa’s best-known black ac- 
tivist, said in his statement. “Only free 
men can negotiate; prisoners cannot enter 
into contracts. Your freedom and mine 
cannot be separated.” 

Thus, nearly 21 years after he was im- 
prisoned on charges of sabotage and sub- 
version, the former head of the outlawed 
African National Congress rejected a con- 
ditional offer of freedom by the white mi- 
nority government of Executive President 
P.W. Botha. Instead, Mandela, 67, seized 
the opportunity to outline his own de- 
mands. The South African government, 
he declared in his message, must renounce 
violence, dismantle apartheid, lift its ban 
on the A.N.C., free those imprisoned or 
banished for their opposition to apartheid, 
and guarantee black South Africans the 
right to choose their leaders. 

“There is no hope in this country until 








the government talks to the real leaders,” 
Bishop Tutu told the cheering throng after 
Zindzi’s reading. “You have just heard 
one of those leaders.” 

Few people, aside from his family, had 
heard anything from or of Mandela dur- 
ing the first two decades of his imprison- 
ment. Then, beginning ten months ago, 
the authorities relaxed visiting and other 
restrictions against him, permitted an in- 
terview by a British politician and allowed | 
the conversation to be published in the 
South African press. “The armed struggle 
{with the authorities] was forced on us by | 
the government,” Mandela said in the in- 
terview. “If they want to give it up, the ball 
is in their court.” 





our days later, Botha told parliament 

that the government would be pre- 
pared to consider releasing Mandela— 
provided the black leader promised not to 
“plan, instigate or commit acts of violence 
for the furtherance of his political objec- 
tives.” Said Botha: “It is therefore not the 
South African government which now 
stands in the way of Mr. Mandela’s free- 
dom. It is himself.” 

After receiving Mandela’s rejection 
last week, Botha closed the door on the is- 
sue. “My government’s and my attitude on 
this matter flows on the one hand from a 
concern for men who have spent a long 
time in prison,” he said. “On the other 
hand, we cannot order their release if they 
remain committed to violence, sabotage 
and terrorism.” Critics questioned Botha’s 
motives, suggesting that he had acted to 
get into the open the issue of the A.N.C.’s 
advocacy of violent change. Asked the 
Rand Daily Mail: “Was it a ploy, couched 
in such terms that Mandela had little 
choice but to reject it?” 

The Mandela question aside, the 
South African government appears to be 
intent on some easing of restrictions 
against the country’s 27 million non- 
whites. Forced resettlement of black com- 
munities from “white” land to black 
homeland areas is to be halted, and cen- 
tral business districts in many white towns 
are to be opened to all racial groups. Last 
week the government agreed even to in- 
vestigate, for possible repeal, two of the 
pillars of apartheid: the sets of laws forbid- 
ding mixed-race marriages and sexual re- 
lations across racial lines. 

If such liberalizing measures are wel- 
come steps away from apartheid, they are 
clearly insufficient for Mandela, who 
cried rhetorically from his cell last week, 
“What freedom am I being offered when I 
must ask permission to live in an urban 
area? What freedom am I being offered 
when I need a stamp in my pass to seek 
work?” —By Jamie Murphy. Reported by Peter 
Hawthorne /Johannesburg 
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DIPLOMACY 


Maverick in Moscow 





To mark closer ties, Greece's Papandreou visits the Soviet Union 


Gwe his taste for political theater, it 
was just the kind of occasion that ap- 
pealed to Greek Prime Minister Andreas 
Papandreou. Accompanied by five Cabi- 
net ministers and two under secretaries, he 
paid his first official visit to Moscow last 
week. It was a four-day event that not only 
celebrated closer Soviet-Greek ties but al- 
lowed the Greek Socialist leader another 
moment in the spotlight as the maverick of 
the Western alliance. An element of dra- 
matic suspense was provided by ailing So- 
viet Leader Konstantin Chernenko, 73, 
| who has not made a public 
appearance in seven weeks. 
| Only five hours before the 
| scheduled meeting, Papan- 
dreou’s aides announced 
that Chernenko, who suf- 
fers from emphysema and 
related ailments, could 
not receive Papandreou for 
reasons of ill health. 
Papandreou did not 
seem overly concerned that 
he had missed seeing Cher- 
nenko or Politburo Mem- 
ber Mikhail Gorbachev, 53, 
who is widely assumed to 
hold the No. 2 spot in the 





the Greek embassy, Papandreou was in a 
jovial mood. As a folk singer rendered an 
old Russian favorite, Kalinka (Little Snow- 
ball Tree), in a throaty voice to the accom- 
paniment of a balalaika and harmonica, 
the Prime Minister rose and, while 100 
guests cheered him on, performed a grace- 
ful sirtaki, circling around with his arms 
raised over his head, like a man much 
younger than his 66 years. 

It isan election year in Greece, and for 
Papandreou's benefit the Soviets gave the 
visit all the trappings of international di- 





Kremlin. Ata reception in Papandreou with Soviet Premier Tikhonov and Foreign Minister Gromyko 





plomacy, although neither side offered 
major political concessions. The mercurial 
Papandreou seemed content with yet an- 
other demonstration of his aggressively in- 
dependent style in East-West relations. 
His occasional anti-U.S. rhetoric and his 
jabs against NATO (see box) are based on 
the conviction that a fellow NATOally, Tur- 
key, and not the Soviet Union, represents 
the greatest threat to Greece's security. 
For Papandreou, any glimmer of im- 
proved Soviet-Greek ties is an important 
bargaining chip in his jousting with 
Washington. Yet the Soviets were cau- 
tious in dealing with Papandreou. After 
meeting with him in Moscow, Premier 
Nikolai Tikhonov and Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko declared that Greece's 
positions on disarmament were close to 
the Soviet Union's, but 
they refrained from harsh 
attacks on the US. or 
NATO. So, for once, did Pa- 
pandreou. Said a Western 
diplomat in Moscow: “The 
Soviets have behaved quite 
subtly. They're hoping to 
exploit Greece’s differ- 
ences with its allies, but 


hard, it will backfire.” 
Indeed, the Soviets ap- 
peared to have few illusions 
about their wily guest. In a 
bitter attack on Papan- 
dreou only a year ago, the 








they know if they push too | 


Communist Party newspa- | 





Clinging to Détente 


In an interview with TIME Rome Bureau Chief Wilton 
Wynn, Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou discussed a 
number of issues of concern to him. Excerpts: 


On NATO. We have a vision of a Europe without blocs, a loose 
federation of a// European countries. Until that vision is real- 
ized, our policy is one of détente and of freezing weapons [de- 
ployment], especially missiles. At the same time, we recog- 
nize the need for balance to help preserve peace. Greece is 
different from other NATO countries. The threat from Turkey 
is something we live with 24 hours a day, [but] this alliance 
does not give us any guarantees against attack by another 
member. 


On Turkey. In 1974 Turkey invaded Cyprus with NATO arms, 
and since then it has occupied 37% of the island. Neither Tur- 
key nor Greece has any business being in Cyprus. Cyprus is 
not Greek territory, but there are ethnic bonds of language, 
culture and history between Greece and Cyprus. What has 
NATO done to curb Turkish aggression? 

Turkish leaders have never accepted the legal status 
quo in the Aegean. They want either the partition of the 
Aegean or co-sovereignty over the region. They want half 
of the continental shelf in the eastern Aegean, and claim 
that Turkey. rather than Greece, has air-defense responsi- 
bility for an area that includes some of Greece’s most im- 
portant islands. It looks like the beginning of the dismem- 
berment of Greece. Since all NATO exercises in the 





Aegean validate the Turkish viewpoint, we do not partici- 
pate in them. 


On the superpowers. We take the view that any mea- 
sures, American or Soviet, that may lead away from 
détente to cold war are a threat to peace. Our position on 
the [U.S.] Pershing and cruise missiles extends to the [So- 
viet] SS-20s. Our belief is that having nuclear weapons is 
more likely to bring war and devastation to this area than 
to prevent it. I don’t agree that the European Community 
or NATO can impose decisions on us. We intend to be able 
to state our views as Greeks, and that means we may dis- 
agree [with the West] on many things. 


On East-West problems. Words sometimes may be harsher 
than they need be. We deplored the loss of civilian lives in the 
unfortunate event of [the Soviet downing of] the Korean Air 
Lines jet, and immediately asked for an investigation. We 
found it difficult to understand how, in these days of modern 
technology, a plane could be accidentally so far off course. We 
condemned the imposition of martial law in Poland, but we 
opposed the imposition of sanctions by the West, believing 
this would encourage tension and undermine détente. 


On the European Community. It is not our position to get out. 
Of course, if it were a question of national survival, that 


would be different. 


On the U.S. [In criticizing the U.S.] I make a sharp distinc- 
tion between the American people and the policies of Ameri- 
can governments. I reject the label anti-American. 
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party had campaigned on pledges to pull 
the country out of NATO and close down 
US. bases in Greece. Today, more than 
three years later, Greece remains in the al- 
liance and a new U.S.-Greek base agree- 
ment has been negotiated. Editorialized 

| Pravda: “There are many objective obsta- 
cles on the way to progressive changes.” 

| Said a Moscow-based Western diplomat: 
“The Soviets must wonder if Papandreou 
ever means what he says.” 

Despite pressure from the Greek dele- 
gation, the Soviets refused to be dragged 
into Greece’s bitter dispute with Turkey 

| over Cyprus, and the official communiqué 

| contained only a vague acknowledgment 
of Greek claims in the Aegean Sea. Since 
Greece and Turkey are strategically placed 
close to the Black Sea, Moscow wants to 
maintain good relations with both coun- 
tries. The Soviets pleased Papandreou by 
agreeing to build a gas pipeline through 
Bulgaria to Greece, starting in 1986, at an 

estimated cost of $1.5 billion. Moscow also 
promised to award Greek shipyards orders 
for four vessels worth $65 million and con- 
tracts for $20 million in repairs. The Sovi- 
ets also agreed to build a subway to replace 
Athens’ 80-year-old system 


|r apart arrived in Moscow at a 


time when his relations with the U.S. | 


have deteriorated to the point of public 
bickering. The bombing of a bar in an 
Athens suburb two weeks ago, in which 
more than 30 Americans, many from a 
nearby military base, were injured, 
prompted Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger to comment, “This is one of 
those things you tend to get when all this 
anti-American sentiment is stirred up.” A 
Greek government spokesman fired back, 
“It is rather Mr. Weinberger who should 
be condemned for an anti-Greek cam- 
paign.”” Athens police still do not know 
whether the bomb was tossed into the 
crowded bar by terrorists or by thugs. 

The exchange involving Weinberger 
came just a day after the Reagan Adminis- 
tration provoked Greek anger by announc- 
ing foreign aid requests for fiscal 1986 that 
favor Turkey over Greece ($789 million in 
military aid plus $150 million in economic 
support, vs. only $501 million in military 
aid for Greece). In Athens’ view, the allo- 
cations violated a congressionally mandat- 
ed policy of recent years to grant Greece 
the equivalent of at least 70% of military 
aid going to Turkey. Papandreou in turn 
hardened his stand toward NATO. Hence- 
forth, he told a parliamentary group of his 
ruling Socialist party, Greece would not 
participate in any NATO exercises, in the 
Aegean or elsewhere, “unless the alliance 
changes its stance with regard to Greek- 

| Turkish differences.” By adding that con- 
dition, the Prime Minister left himself a 
loophole. Greece cannot afford to lose even 
an unsatisfactory U.S. aid package. Papan- 
dreou knows all too well that it would be 
impossible to replace such assistance with 
aid from any other source, including the 


Soviet Union. —By Frederick Painton. | ular Roman Catholic Church. Said Reli- | conference. Said he: “I do not have to pro- | 
Reported by Erik Amfitheatrof/Moscow gious Affairs Minister Adam Lopatka: | vide any public explanation.” a | 
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per Pravda pointed out that his Socialist 





New Threats 


Trying intimidation again 





t was no ordinary group that gathered 
secretly in a Gdansk apartment last 
week. Sitting alongside former Solidarity 
Leader Lech Walesa were other promi- 
nent activists of the banned trade union, 


| which has called for a nationwide 15-min- 





ute strike on Feb. 28 to protest a proposed 
increase in food prices. Among those pres- 
ent: Bogdan Lis of Gdansk, Adam Mich- 
nik of Warsaw and Wladyslaw Frasyniuk 
of Wroclaw 

Thirty minutes after the meeting be- 
gan, policemen burst into the room. Wa- 
lesa and Activist Jerzy Trzcinski were al- 
lowed to go home; Lis, Michnik and 
Frasyniuk were put under arrest by the 
Gdansk prosecutor's office. In all, seven 


men were charged with attending an ille- | 


gal meeting. On Saturday, Walesa was 
summoned to the same prosecutor’s office 


Polish Primate Glemp 


for questioning. After 90 minutes he | 


emerged to say that he had refused to re- 
spond to the grilling. Walesa was warned 
that he too would face charges if he contin- 
ued to back the proposed strike action. His 


defiant reply: “Our most important task is | 


to bring about our action effectively.” 

The Gdansk raid came at a sensitive 
moment for the regime of General Woj- 
ciech Jaruzelski. A week earlier, four Inte- 
rior Ministry officials had been sentenced 
by a Torun court to jail terms ranging from 
14 to 25 years for their role in the abduction 
and murder last October ofa pro-Solidari- 
ty Roman Catholic priest, Father Jerzy 
Popieluszko. The trial discredited the state 
security apparatus and suggested the possi- 
bility of a plot by Communist hard-liners 
against Jaruzelski’s leadership. Asa result, 
the authorities seemed more intent than 
ever on containing their opponents. 

One target is the overwhelmingly pop- 





| “The authorities’ error was that Popie- 
luszko was not imprisoned long ago.” 


Henceforth, Lopatka said, any priest who | 


“deserves it will certainly be arrested.” 
Government Spokesman Jerzy Urban 
suggested that a dozen priests had made 
| statements worthy of investigation. 
Urban drew special attention to War- 
saw’s Father Stanislaw Malkowski, 40, 
who is well known for his antigovernment 
blasts. Malkowski was described by one of 
the Torun defendants as the initial target 
of the Popieluszko operation. Since then, 
Malkowski’s outbursts have become even 
more virulent. “Today's empire of evil,” he 
said recently, “is the country of the red 
dragon, the Communist state.” 

The regime’s attempts to intimidate 
the clergy stirred Primate Jozef Cardinal 
Glemp to declare last week that the 
church would “defend priests.” The gov- 
ernment’s latest attacks, he said, “point to 
ideological struggle.” Voicing even such 
restrained criticism was a departure for 
| Glemp, who is widely considered by Poles 
| to be too conciliatory toward the regime. 





v2 Ms 
Firebrand Priest Malkowski 


As it tightened the reins on critics, the 
government purged the Interior Ministry. 
Government Spokesman Urban said that 
General Zenon Platek, the immediate su- 
perior of the four men convicted at Torun, 
would remain suspended from duty and 
that his department would be broken up. 
Urban announced the suspension of War- 
| saw Police Colonel Leszek Wolski, who 
had allegedly known in advance of the 
Popieluszko plot. 

Jaruzelski, meantime, left Warsaw for 
a state visit to India, his first trip outside 
the Communist bloc since coming to pow- 
er in 1981. But his hopes for a diplomatic 
coup were set back when Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi reportedly questioned the 
general on the alleged involvement of a 
Polish agent in an espionage scandal that 
has rocked New Delhi in recent weeks. 
His government would investigate the 
charge, Jaruzelski told a New Delhi press 
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Vitriol in the Commons 


“IT was on holiday at the time,” Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher told the 
House of Commons last week as opposi- 
tion M.Pss jeered. It was a rare attempt 
by the Iron Lady to skirt responsibility, 
and Labor Party Leader Neil Kinnock 
challenged her explanation. Four times 
the Prime Minister, shouting, demanded 
that he withdraw his remarks; four times 
Kinnock refused. “Frankly,” he told the 
House, “I do not believe her. The domi- 
neering style of her government forbids 
the belief that she was not involved in an 
| issue as important as this.” 

The issue was the government's de- 
cision last August to prosecute Clive Ponting, a senior civil ser- 
vant in the Ministry of Defense, for violating Britain's Official Se- 
crets Act. Ponting had leaked to a Labor M.P. documents that 
detailed the government's decision to attack the Argentine cruis- 
er General Belgrano during the Falklands war in 1982. Although 
Ponting’s lawyer subsequently put the odds against acquittal at 
300 to 1, the jury found the defendant not guilty. 

Even though Kinnock later accepted her explanation, the 
vitriolic Commons exchange was a bitter pill for Thatcher at a 
time when she should have been happily celebrating her tenth 
anniversary as Conservative Party leader. To add to her troubles, 
Britain’s eleven-month-old coal miners’ strike dragged on, even 
as a major poll put the Labor Party neck and neck with the Con- 
servatives at 37%, an 8-point drop for the Tories in the 20 months 
since the last general election. 





Embarrassed Photographers 


The rumor had swirled through 
Madrid well before Prime Minister Fe- 
lipe Gonzalez confirmed it late last 
week: two USS. officials were expelled 
from Spain earlier this month for “ac- 
tivities incompatible with their diplo- 
matic status.” According to diplomats 
in the Spanish capital, Denis MacMa- 
han, a political officer in the U.S. em- 
bassy, and John Massey, an official at 
the air base in nearby Torrején, were 
discovered taking photographs of the 
radio antennas atop Moncloa Palace, the Prime Minister's office 
and home. 

Such pictures, according to electronics experts, could divulge 
the frequencies used for top-secret communications. The episode, 
which may hurt Gonzalez’s efforts to keep Spain in NATO, marked 
the first formal expulsion of American officials from Madrid 
since his country and the U.S. became allies in 1953. 


Gonzalez 


Sounds from the Underground 


The regime of Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini has tried to en- 
sure that Iran is contaminated by no joy, no color and no foreign 
culture. Morals police patrol the country publicly abusing or 
sometimes arresting women with even a trace of makeup. Men are 
not permitted to wear sleeveless shirts. “In the view of the Islamic 
Republic,” says one Iranian, “a happy face deserves no hearing.” 
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Faced with so cheerless a life, some Iranians have been stag- 
ing something of a cultural revolution within their own homes. 
The focus of this underground world is that icon of blithe ener- 
gy. Michael Jackson. On the black market in Tehran, his cas- 
settes fetch up to $50, and videotapes of the Gloved One rent for 
up to $100 a night. Many houses regularly become covert discos. 
In response, detachments of Islamic Guards, acting on inform- 
ers’ tips, have been raiding homes and confiscating tapes. The 
government apparently fears that the Jackson clubs could influ- 
ence Iranian youth to turn against the regime’s fundamentalist 
dogma. With good reason. “When the regime treats a smile as 
an anti-Khomeini gesture,” notes one former resident of Teh- 
ran, “a Michael Jackson tape is more dangerous than the Com- 
munist Manifesto.” 


Not So Pink in Kabuki-cho 


“Right this way,” the barkers used to murmur softly on the 
streets of Kabuki-cho, Tokyo's red-light district. “She'll show you 
everything!” No more. Responding to the cries of outraged citi- 
zens’ groups and local businesses, the Japanese government 
cracked down last week on adult or, in the Japanese term, “pink” 
entertainment. Among the new regulations: all pink neon out by 
midnight, no more come-ons from bar girls, no new massage par- 
lors in restricted areas, no new love hotels near schools or librar- 
ies. And no lewd barkers. 

By midnight on P day, pornographic posters had disap- 
peared in Kabuki-cho, love hotels had transformed them- 
selves into business hotels, and some strip joints had become 
coffee shops. The only neon in sight ornamented conventional 
pubs and restaurants, sushi shops and fast-food outlets. The 
first police patrol of the area after the crackdown booked only 
27 offenders, mainly for soliciting, keeping a restricted busi- 
ness open after hours or permitting minors on the premises. 
One barker was unfazed. “Politicians and police think they 
can stamp out pink,” he said, “but it all has to go some- 
where—someplace darker and dirtier!” 


The Talk of Ottawa 


Canada’s Progressive Conservative 
government was briefly rocked last week 
by what passes in Ottawa, apparently, for 
a sex scandal. Defense Minister Robert 
Coates, 56, resigned after a local news- 
paper reported that he might have 
breached national security last November 
by spending two hours in a seedy strip- 
tease bar in Lahr, West Germany. 

The tizzy began when the Ottawa Citi- 
zen ran a story saying that Coates and two 
aides, in Europe on a NATO tour, had 
stopped off at the nightclub, where Coates, 
it appears, did no more than have a drink 
at the bar and chat with one of the strip- 
pers. Nonetheless, the Citizen quoted an 
unnamed former Canadian intelligence 
source to the effect that the visit might 
have jeopardized the Minister's top-secu- 
rity status, 

Hours after the story appeared, Coates resigned his portfolio 
while denouncing portions of the Citizen account as “wrong and 
libelous.” For his part, a grim-faced Prime Minister Brian Mul- 
roney said that Coates’ error of judgment was one that “you or I 
or any other imperfect human being could make.” 
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| Wilfried Sorge, assistant director 
| of Gruner & Jahr, and Jan Hens- 
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Judging the Hoax That Failed 





Nagging questions remain in the Hitler diaries trial 


verything money can buy” was the 
unofficial rule at Stern, the punchy 
West German photo weekly that would 
unhesitatingly pay cash for a juicy exclu- 


| sive. This freewheeling policy backfired 


disastrously in April 1983, shortly after 
Stern proudly announced “the journalistic 
scoop of the post-World War II era”: the 
discovery of 62 volumes of Adolf Hitler's 
diaries. It soon became clear that Stern it- 
self had been caught in a $3.8 million 
swindle involving Documents Dealer 
Konrad Kujau, 46, and Stern's veteran in- 
vestigative reporter Gerd (“the Detec- 
tive”) Heidemann, 53. The trial of the two 
men has been under way in Hamburg for 
six months. Even so, more questions than 
answers about the case remain as the pro- 
ceedings move toward a close. 

During the trial, Stern editors have 
testified to Heidemann’s cloak-and-dag- 
ger methods: how he described clandes- 
tine meetings with former Nazi officers, 
payoffs to East German generals, and en- 
counters on highways near Berlin where 
satchels of cash were tossed from one 
moving car to another in exchange for the 
books. Piled high behind Judge Hans- 
Ulrich Schroeder are mounds of dog- 
eared folders stuffed with exhibits and tes- 
timony. But nowhere in them are the an- 
swers to two key questions: why Stern's 
normally tough-minded managers fell for 
the forgery without taking precautions to 
authenticate their find, and whether Hei- 
demann was a party to the hoax or a vic- 
tim of it 

Thus far, Stern and its publisher, 
Gruner & Jahr, have emerged in the testi- 
mony as all-too-willing victims of the 
scam. Testimony has established that nor- 
mal journalistic safeguards were 
disregarded shortly after Heide- 
mann told his immediate editor 
in 1981 that he was on the trail of 
27 volumes of the Nazi Fihrer’s 
diaries, written between 1932 and 
1945. The diaries, Heidemann 
said, were rescued by farmers af- 
ter a plane carrying Hitler's per- 
sonal effects crashed near Dres- 
den in the last days of World War 
II. Although the flamboyant Hei- 
demann was known to be exces- 
sively preoccupied with Nazi 
memorabilia, his superior, 
Thomas Walde, took Heide- 
mann’s supposed find very seri- 
ously. Presumably in order to 
minimize the risk ofa leak, Walde 
bypassed Stern's top editors and 
took the information upstairs to 








Former Stern Sleuth Heidemann in court 


In the months that followed, the small 
group privy to the secret gathered for 
“reading hours” as each shipment of the 
black, imitation leather—bound diaries ar- 
rived. As their excitement grew, Heide- 
mann’s estimate of the number of extant 
volumes more than doubled. Meanwhile, 
in a small room near Stuttgart, Forger 
Kujau was laboring furiously, filling ordi- 
nary classroom notebooks purchased in 
East Germany with facts cobbled togeth- 
er from history texts and his own imagi- 
nation. “Must not forget to get tickets for 
the Olympic Games for Eva Braun,” read 
one 1936 entry. “On my feet all day long,” 
complained the Fihrer in another. One of 


snouv 





| was no doubt of the hoax. In short order, 


| Gruner & Jahr executives left the compa- 





Konrad Kujau describing his forgeries to reporters in Hamburg 


"1 
the final notations, in April 1945, lapses | 
into an almost girlish “Dear Diary” style: 
“Must close now. Bormann wants all my 
documents to be sent away.” 

According to witnesses, the publishers 
overlooked the unlikely comments as well 
as several glaring historical inaccuracies 
In one instance, Hitler recalled receiving 
congratulations from a general on his 
50th anniversary of military service. Hit- 
ler was 48 at the time; it was the general 
who was celebrating the anniversary. 
Concluded an internal Stern report in the 
aftermath of the hoax: “The catastrophe 
could only happen because all safety 
switches had been blocked in the attempt 
to keep the scoop secret.” 

As publication drew near, Gruner & 
Jahr sold syndication rights to Rupert 
Murdoch’s Sunday Times in London, 
Paris Match and Italy’s weekly Panora- 
ma. In the U.S., Newsweek decided not to 
buy serialization rights after extensive ne- 
gotiations, but devoted a cover story to the 
diaries and advertised their contents. 

Some historians were skeptical when 
Stern announced its find, pointing out 
that Hitler had always preferred dictating 
to writing. Others noted that Hitler suf- 


| fered from progressive palsy, which made 
| his right hand tremble acutely with the 


passage of time, but that the handwriting 
in the purported diaries did not reflect 
this wavering. When polyester fibers and 
other postwar materials turned up in a 
chemical analysis of the booklets immedi- 
ately after the Stern announcement, there 


Heidemann, four Stern editors and three 





ny or were dismissed 

While Heidemann insists that he was 
duped by Kujau, the forger says Heide- | 
mann knew the diaries were bogus and 
even dictated some of the details. Kujau 
maintains that Heidemann demanded “I 
should write something nice about Bor- 
mann, or I should mention Hit- 
ler’s photographer, Hoffmann, 
whose son worked at the Stern 
picture archive and would be 
pleased.” 

The trial is expected to end 
by mid-April. Kujau and Heide- 
mann face up to ten years impris- 
onment if convicted, but Kujau is 
outwardly unconcerned about his 
fate. To pass the time, he has 
been whipping up Hitler paint- 
ings for his jailers. Even when he 
confessed at the time of his arrest 
in May 1983, he added a whimsi- 
cal touch. The final paragraph of 
his written confession was exe- 
cuted in perfect Hitlerian script 
“IT admit having written the Hit- 
ler diaries,” Kujau concluded. “It 
took me two years to perfect | 
my handwriting. [Signed] Adolf | 
Hitler.” —By Janice Castro. Re- 





mann, a member of the board. 


“On my feet all day long,” complained the Fithrer. 


ported by Gertraud Lessing /Hamburg 
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“Vulnerability” 
An apartheid foe imperiled 


f backers of South Africa's white minor- 

ity regime kept an enemies list. the Rev. 
Allan Boesak’s name would be near the 
very top. The holder of a doctor's degree 
in theology. he has emerged during the 
past decade as the most eloquent oppo- 
nent of apartheid among the country’s 
“colored” (mixed race) population. Boe- 
sak’s influence became international in 
1982 when he was chosen president of the 
Geneva-based World Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches. whose constituency of 
50 million includes Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists. At home and abroad. 
he has traveled widely to denounce the 
evils of the apartheid system. 

Now the churchman’s eminence is 
imperiled. The reason, as he acknowl- 
edges. is that “a relationship exists” be- 
tween himself and Di Scott. 30. who is 
white. divorced and until recently was a 
youth worker with the South African 
Council of Churches. Boesak, 38, the se- 
nior vice president of the council. is mar- 
ried and the father of four. Last December 
Scott moved from Johannesburg. where 
the council is based. to the Cape Town 
area, where Boesak is student chaplain at 
the University of the Western Cape 

The accusation against Boesak 
emerged in ways that were reminiscent of 
J. Edgar Hoover's private allegations that 
the Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. had white 
mistresses. Late last year an apparently 
orchestrated attack on Boesak began with 
the circulation in South Africa of anony- 
mous pamphlets and tape recordings pur- 
porting to provide details about the sup- 
posed affair. Last month, just as Boesak 
was playing host to Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy. the respected Johannesburg Srar re- 
ported that state security police were be- 
hind the smear campaign. But the paper 
wenton toassert that a Boesak-Scott affair 
had in fact been going on for some time. 
and was “well known in church circles.” 

Boesak swiftly denied that report. 
thereby assuring leaders of the straitlaced 
Dutch Reformed Mission Church (the 
colored offshoot of the dominant church 
among white Afrikaners) that the stories 
about adultery were false. At the same 
time. Boesak’s colleagues expressed 
fury against both the media reports and 
the government's malign activity. This 
caused South Africa’s Minister of Law 
and Order. Louis Le Grange. to defend his 
department's behavior on the floor of Par- 
liament. Secret police investigating dissi- 
dent organizations had stumbled across 
the fact that Boesak and Scott were meet- 

| ing “at various hotels.” he said. but the 
| government had done “nothing further™ 
| to publicize the discovery. though an af- 
fair would be a violation of South Africa’s 
Immorality Act. Le Grange also filed a 
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Religion 
complaint with the national press council. 
contending that the Srar had been unfair 


| to the police 


The escalating mess forced the Mis- 
sion Church to undertake its own official 
investigation. and nine days ago. speaking 
to thousands of supporters al an ecumeni- 
cal rally. Boesak seemingly shifted ground 
He contended that the rumormongers’ of- 
fensive against him. playing upon “human 
vulnerability™ to bolster “repression.” was 
yet another sign of the “utterly sick society 
in which we live. Even the church has been 
used to further the aims of this smear cam- 
paign. IfthisisSouth Africa. then God help 
us.” But it was true. as Boesak put it. that 
“Miss Scott and I have been working very 


Boesak at Johannesburg press conference 
Who sent the pamphlets and tapes? 


closely together over the past year. She has 
been invaluable support for my work. | 
shall in no way try to explain the meaning 
of this relationship.” 

Should “the meaning of this relation- 
ship” turn out to include adultery. Boe- 
sak’s career and influence would almost 
certainly be shattered. not only because of 
the affair but because he denied it. Last 
week, afler a lengthy conference. a special 
three-member Mission Church panel de- 
cided to refer his case to the full Ring 
(regional circuit) of the church for deci- 
sion. This week executives of the South 
African Council of Churches will hold 
their own emergency meeting on the situ- 
ation. Any Mission Church decision to 
suspend or defrock the clergyman would 
have a wide. wounding ripple effect. Boe- 
sak would have to resign his position as 
the Mission Church's No. 2 officer. as well 
as the presidency of the World Alliance 
One of the most powerful moral voices 
within South Africa would be gravely 
compromised. — By Richard N. Ostling. 


| Reported by Peter Hawthorne /Johannesburg 








End of a Vigil 
A first for Jewish women 


or years Judaism's Conservative 
branch struggled over whether women 
should become rabbis. Reform Jews. more 
liberal. have ordained women since 1972. 


| and 71 are now rabbis. But the Conserva- 





| ates, 





tives warily delayed, until in 1983 the fac- 
ulty of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
voted to train and ordain women. Last 
week, with the first female seminarian 
about to graduate. the cycle was complet- 
ed when the Rabbinical Assembly. the or- 
ganization of Conservative rabbis in the 
U.S. and Canada. announced it would ad- 
mit to membership anyone ordained by 
the seminary. male or female 

Ready and able to join after her May 
ordination is Amy Eilberg. 30. “The long 
vigil is over,” she said gratefully. During 
the next few years she will be followed by 
18 other women now in the rabbinical 
program at the New York City seminary. 
the only such school in the Conservative 
branch. Eilberg’s assembly membership 
provides critical recognition for her as a 
Conservative rabbi. The rabbi-to-be, who 
is married to a religion scholar. is consid- 
ering a hospital chaplaincy or a job at a 
synagogue in southern Indiana near her 
home. The Conservatives’ change “cre- 
ates a synthesis of Jewish tradition and 
contemporary reality that can only be for 
the best.” said Eilberg. although “there is 
certainly some tension now.” 

Last week's decision was opposed by 
30% of the Conservative rabbinate. and 
women were admitted only through par- 
liamentary finesse. A three-fourths major- 
ity is normally necessary to approve an in- 
dividual candidate. In 1983 and 1984 the 
Rabbinical Assembly convention fell 
short of that vote on a move to allow a 
woman rabbi to transfer from the Reform 
branch. But the new mea- 
sure, automatically ad- 3& 
miltting seminary gradu- 
was passed as 
a constitutional amend- 
ment requiring only a J 
two-thirds majority 

The decision thus 
moves the Conservatives 
closer to liberal Jews and 
widens the gap with the 
Orthodox on the right. 
who deem the change un- 
thinkable because tradi- 
tional religious law limits several custom- 
ary rabbinical duties to men. Rabbi 
Pinchas Stolper. executive vice president 
of the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congre- 
gations. notes that when the Conservative 
movement arose a century ago. “they 
viewed themselves as a moderate wing of 
Orthodoxy. Through this decision they 
have broken all pretense of being part of 





Amy Eilberg 


Jewish tradition.” a 
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The Dollar as King Currency 





s television cameras whirred and 

photographers snapped away last 

week, a clerk at the Paris currency 
exchange wrote the historic numbers on 
the chalkboard next to the words United 
States: 10.0230, In Milan, another clerk 
Scribbled in the new price for the dollar: 
2003.40 lire. The U.S. dollar, which only 
| five years ago was the world’s weakest ma- 
jor currency, had just passed two impor- 
tant milestones: 10 francs and 2,000 lire to 
the dollar. In New York, London, Paris, 
Tokyo and almost everywhere else that 
currencies are traded, investors and spec- 
ulators were betting on the dollar with an 
enthusiasm that looked more and more 
like frenzy. The American currency 
fetched 3.3 West German marks, a 13- 
year high. In Britain, the pound was near 
a level that once seemed unthinkable: par- 
ity with the dollar. Worth $4.03 in 1949 
and $2.40 as recently as 1980, the pound at 
| one point last week was worth $1.08. The 
dollar has even been gaining in value 
against the sturdy Japanese yen. It 
reached 260 yen in Tokyo, a rise of 15% 
since 1980. 

The upward surge of the superdollar 
was news around the globe. THE DOLLAR 
IS DEFYING ALL LAWS OF GRAVITY ex- 
claimed Madrid’s financial daily Cinco 
Dias. Newspapers across France’s wide 
political spectrum were equally excited. 
Read the front page of Paris’ conservative 
Le Figaro: OVER 10 FRANCS, THE 
DOLLAR HAS GONE THROUGH THE CEIL- 
ING. One edition of the Socialist tabloid 
Le Matin included a replica of a $1 
bill. By buying a copy for the newsstand 
price of 4 francs, the newspaper pro- 
claimed, readers could get a “dollar” ata 
60% discount. 

Repercussions from the surge of the 
dollar were political as well as financial. 
In Rome, Italian Prime Minister Bettino 
Craxi called a special meeting of several 
Cabinet ministers to discuss what could 
be done to protect the lira. Said Lamberto 


Italy: “Everyone is concerned, both in Ita- 
ly and in Europe, because what is emerg- 
ing is an unsustainable pattern of ex- 
change rates.” During her scheduled 
meeting with President Reagan in Wash- 
ington this week, Britain’s Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher intends to press for 
assurances that the Administration will 
take early steps to cut the U.S. budget 
deficit and thereby slow the rise of the 
American currency. Her Deputy Prime 





“very serious consequences for the 
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| Dini, the director general of the Bank of 





Minister, Lord Whitelaw, warned of 


Its record-breaking rise is stirring both fears and cheers around the world 


world economy” unless action is taken. 

Apparently bowing to that kind of 
pressure, Treasury Secretary James Baker 
revealed late in the week that the U.S. has 
changed its exchange-rate policy. By sell- 
ing dollars on a more regular basis in for- 
eign exchange markets, the Government 
is actively trying to keep the currency’s 
value down. Until recently, the Adminis- 
tration had said that it would intervene 
only when the markets were especially 
volatile. On Friday the value of the dollar 
dropped back from its record highs, and 
the Administration’s new policy may 
have played a role in the dip. 

Last week’s currency-market gyra- 
tions demonstrated both the benefits and 
the detriment of a strong currency. The 
first-blush effect for Americans is good. A 
mighty dollar turns the world into a buy- 
ers’ paradise for U.S. tourists. Americans 
appear to be signing up in record num- 
bers for European vacation trips, to find 
antique bargains in London and enjoy 
three-star meals in Paris. Travel agencies 
report bookings are up more than 100% 
over last year. Says Jane Levin of Bos- 
ton’s Garber Travel: “Europe is going to 
sink into the ocean under the sheer 
weight of American tourists. In 24 years 
in the travel business, I have never seen 
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it so busy so early. It’s incredible.” 

The strong dollar has also brought 
benefits to the American consumer. By 
making imports cheaper, the dollar's rise 
means that consumers have more foreign 
products to choose from. It has forced 
U.S. companies to become more competi- 
tive. As a result, the prices of thousands of 
products, both foreign and domestic, have 
been held down. Economists estimate 
that the U.S. inflation rate, currently run- 
ning at 4%, would be about 8% were it not 
for the strength of the U.S. currency. 

The dollar's rise, however, also has a 
darker side. It has made the products of 
USS. firms more expensive abroad at the 
same time that they have to compete with 
lower prices for foreign goods at home. 
Complains Edward Jefferson, chairman 
of Du Pont: “Since 1980 the rise in the val- 
ue of the dollar has put a 50% surcharge 
on all U.S. goods sold abroad, and a 50% 
subsidy on all imports.” 

America’s trade balance has deterio- 
rated badly on both sides of the ledger. 
Between 1981 and 1984, exports fell 7% 
while imports surged 25%. Last year the 
US. had a record-shattering trade deficit 
of $123 billion. The rush to import takes 
profits away from U.S. companies and 
paychecks from American workers. The 
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impact must be measured not only by lay- 
offs and closed plants but by factories not 
built and expansions not made. C. Fred 
Bergsten, director of the Institute for In- 
ternational Economics in Washington, es- 
timates that by 1986 the U.S. will have 
lost 3 million jobs in industries that export 
or compete with imports. 

President Reagan is beginning to hear 
howls from Congressmen and lobbyists 
demanding protection against cheap im- 
ports. Motorola President John Mitchell 
has called for a 20% surcharge tariff on all 
foreign imports, and he is getting an in- 
creasingly sympathetic hearing on Capi- 
tol Hill. The Administration is also sensi- 
tive to the problems posed by the strong 
dollar. Conceded White House Chief of 
Staff Donald Regan: “We see the damag- 
ing effects, but we are puzzled as to how to 
get the dollar down.” 

For industries and corporations that 
depend heavily on foreign trade, the im- 
pact of the superdollar has been devastat- 
ing. Caterpillar Tractor, the longtime 
world leader in sales of heavy construc- 
tion equipment, lost $180 million in. 1982, 
$345 million in 1983 and $428 million 
last year, primarily because of a drop in 
sales abroad. Says Chairman George A. 
Schaefer: “The worsening trade crisis ur- 
gently requires action by the U.S.” The 
company’s work force has shrunk from 
89,000 five years ago to 60,000. Ernest 
Uebel, 29, a former mill operator at a Cat- 
erpillar plant in Montgomery, IIL, has 
been laid off three times since 1982 and is 
now studying to become an electronics 
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technician. Says he: “I’ve been on a bit 
of a roller coaster. I don’t know where 
else to point the finger except at the 
dollar.” 

The manufacturers of private aircraft 
like corporate jets are also having a 
rough time selling overseas. In Wichita, 
which calls itself the General Aviation 
Capital of the U.S. because it serves 
as the headquarters of firms such as 
Beech, Cessna and Gates Learjet, the 
number of people working in plane con- 
struction has dropped from 27,000 to 
13,000 since 1980. 

The robust dollar is an added burden 
to American farmers, who are already 
suffering from steep interest rates, heavy 
debts and falling land values. In the late 
1970s U.S. farms sold 40% of their crops 
overseas, but now the high price of Amer- 
ican agricultural products is prompting 
many foreign customers to turn to agricul- 
tural competitors such as Brazil and Ar- 
gentina. Partly because of the dollar, 
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American exports of wheat have fallen by 
20.3% since 1980, soybeans by 20.8% and 
corn by 23.5%. 

Farmers are concerned that the US. 
will begin to import large amounts of 
foreign grain because of the strong 
dollar, A St. Louis grain elevator has al- 
ready bought some Swedish oats. Chica- 
go’s commodity exchanges were abuzz 
last week with the rumor that a ship load- 
ed with Chinese corn is steaming toward 
the U.S. 

Perhaps the most ominous danger 
from the dollar’s climb is that it will 
destroy America’s edge in the production 
of high-technology goods. A study by 
Stephen Roach, a senior economist at 
the Morgan Stanley investment-banking 
firm, showed that between the fourth 
quarter of 1982 and the third quarter of 
1984, imports of such high-tech gear as 
communications equipment, computers 
and office machinery rose by 218%. 

The strong dollar is also a mixed bless- 
ing for the restofthe world. Othercountries 
are able to export more goods to the US., 
stimulating their economies. Says Chris- 
tian Lainé, an economist at the French 
bank Crédit Lyonnais: “In many parts of 
Europe, industries are benefiting—chemi- 
cals, iron and steel, machine tools, cosmet- 
ics, aerospace and telecommunications. 
Without the strong dollar, we could have 
had a general recession in Europe.” Be- 
tween 1982 and 1984, West Germany’s ex- 
ports to the US. rose 42%, France’s 
climbed 47%, and Italy’s were up 52%. 

Almost 50% of world trade is in dol- 
lars. Thus when the value of the dollar in- 
creases, bills for those products also go up. 
Oil producers, for example, demand pay- 
ment in dollars. Even though they have 
been reducing their dollar prices, the cost 
of crude in European currencies has 
stayed stable or, in some cases, even risen. 
In Belgium, the cost of home heating fuel 
has jumped 12% in the past two weeks. 

Businessmen fear that the strong dol- 
lar will force the U.S. to close its markets 
to foreign products. Says Aldo Palmeri, 
managing director of Italy’s Benetton 
Textile group: “Our overseas exports are 
increasing by 100% a year, but before 
long American industry will be demand- 
ing restrictive measures against imports.” 
Concurs Switzerland’s Fritz Leutwiler, 
former president of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements: “We should be very 
concerned about the high dollar pushing 
protectionism in the United States.” 

Perhaps the most dangerous effect of 
the roaring dollar is the instability created 
in the international economy. Business 
works best in an atmosphere of known and 
predictable situations. When a currency as 
importantas the U.S. dollar rises for no ap- 
parent reason, crisis becomes an execu- 
tive’s fellow traveler, and business suffers. 
Warns Henry Kaufman, the chief econo- 
mist of Wall Street’s Salomon Brothers: 
“This movement upward in the value of 
the dollar will, eventually, undermine our 
omic and financial stability.” 
Perhaps surprisingly, many econo- 
mists put the primary blame for the strong 
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dollar on the U.S. budget defi- 
cit, which is expected to reach a 
record $220 billion this year. 
According to this argument, the 
Government's voracious appe- 
tite for funds has kept US. in- 
terest rates at steep levels. That 
has enticed foreigners to invest 
huge sums of money in the U.S., 
which has driven up the value 
of the dollar. Among the lead- 
ing advocates of this theory are 
Federal Reserve Chairman 
Paul Volcker and Harvard Pro- 
fessor Martin Feldstein, who 
was chairman of Reagan's 
Council of Economic Advisers 
until he resigned last summer. 
Their views are widely shared 
in Western Europe. Wrote for- 
mer West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt in the newspa- 
per Die Zeit last week: “The as- 
tounding recovery of [Reagan’s] economy 
over the past 24 months and his view of 
the economic future rest largely on other 
people’s money.” 

The US. is expected to become a 
debtor nation this year for the first time 
since 1917. The Institute for International 
Economics predicts that if the dollar stays 
strong, the annual U.S. trade deficit could 
hit $200 billion in 1990. By that time, says 
the institute, the U.S. could owe foreigners 
more than $1 trillion 

Some experts, including several top 
monetary officials in the Reagan Admin- 
istration, argue that the budget deficit and 


| interest rates have little to do with the dol- 


| buy Peru bonds despite high in- 


turn on direct investment that 
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lar’s value. They note that the dollar has 
continued to rise even though the differ- 
ence between interest rates in the US. 
and Western Europe has narrowed con- 
siderably in recent weeks. Thus, they ar- 
gue, it is the dynamic performance of the 
U.S. economy, not high interest rates, that 
is drawing in foreign capital. Observes 
Republican Congressman Jack Kemp of 
New York: “I don’t see people lining up to 


terest rates down there.” Con- 
curs a senior Treasury official: 
“The attractiveness of the U.S. 
economy is a real factor in the 
dollar's strength.” 

One indication of foreign- 
ers’ confidence in the American 
economy is that they have not 
just parked cash in bank ac- 
counts with hefty interest rates. 
They have also invested in U.S. 
stocks, bonds and real estate. 
Between 1981 and 1983, the 
amount of foreign money in 
American stocks increased 
50%, to $97.2 billion. Says Ed- 
ward Hudgins, an economist at 
Washington’s Heritage Foun- 
dation: “Today the robust 
dollar reflects America’s politi- 
cal stability, economic strength, 
productivity and the high re- 
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| has been spurred by policies rewarding 
| private initiative and entrepreneur- 
ship. The U.S. is viewed by investors as a 
safe haven, and the dollar a secure store 
of value.” 

Nervousness about a possible collapse 
of the dollar, however, is growing in both 
Europe and the U.S. Says a top American 
financial official: “No one wants to be the 
first to jump out of dollars, where they 
have been doing very well. But what if 
that changes? Someone will jump first, 
and others will follow, maybe in a rush.” 
Lawrence Brainard, chief international 
economist of New York’s Bankers Trust, 
believes that the dollar has reached such a 
level that “it is no longer possible to con- 
ceive of a soft landing. The rout of the dol- 
lar has become inevitable.” Gilbert de 
Botton, chairman of Global Asset Man- 
agement in London, predicts a 30% de- 
cline in the dollar's value. 

The majority of experts, though, be- 
lieve that the dollar will remain high. 
“There’s nothing in the current economic 
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top yet,” says Denis Karnosky, | 
research director at Chicago’s 
s Heinold Commodities. “Every- | 
= thing argues for the continuing | 
strength of the dollar.” Rimmer 
de Vries, chief international 
economist at New York’s Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust, agrees: “A 
decisive change in the dollar 
may be some time away.” 

The type of currency-mar- 
ket intervention disclosed by 
Treasury Secretary Baker last 
week may temporarily calm 
world currency markets, but 
that will not provide the long- 
term solution to the dollar prob- 
lem. In a report released last 
week, the President’s Commis- 
sion on Industrial Competitive- 
ness, a group of 31 leaders 
from business, labor, govern- 
ment and academia, proposed a 
more comprehensive program for bring- 
ing down the dollar and improving the 
U.S. trade balance. Among the commis- 
sion’s recommendations: a sharp reduc- 
tion in the federal budget deficit to reduce 
interest rates, creation of a Cabinet- 
level Department of Trade to promote ex- 
ports, establishment of a Department of 
Science and Technology to foster research 
and development. 

The Europeans will also have a role to 
play in stabilizing the dollar’s value. Her- 
bert Giersch, an economist at West Germa- 
ny’s University of Kiel, argues that Europe- 
an governments should adopt measures to 
help their economies grow faster and at- 
tract more investment. He proposes tax re- 
lief to entrepreneurs, incentives for venture- 
capital investments and turning many 
state-owned enterprises back to private 
buyers, as Britain is doing. Says Paul Craig 
Roberts, who once served as chief Treasury 
economist under Reagan: “If the Europe- 
ans want stronger currencies, then they 


| should look to their own economies.” 


Finally, the Japanese, who often sit on 
. the sidelines during interna- 
= tional economic turmoil, could 
help settle currency markets by 
making it easier for foreigners 
to invest in securities denomi- 
nated in yen. The country 
should speed up its efforts to 
bring down import barriers and 
thus reduce its gigantic trade 
surplus, which is expected to 
reach $55 billion this year. 

The dollar is more than 
just the currency of the US.; 
it is also the world’s money. 
Until government leaders can 
find ways to make it much sta- 
bler, no businessman engaged 
in international finance or 
trade will be able to rest | 
easy. —QBy Charles P. Alexander. 
Reported by Lee Griggs/Chicago, 
BJ. Phillips/Paris and Frederick 
Ungeheuer/New York, with other | 
bureaus | 
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Dirty Cash and Tarnished Vaults 


Two large U.S. banks struggle to recover from serious missteps 


FS of Boston’s hallowed institutions 
are held in such respect as the First 
National Bank, which was founded in 
1784. Yet last week First National was 
under humiliating scrutiny. Politicians, 
stockholders and the press were asking 
tough questions about First National's ad- 
mission that it had broken the law by 
making unreported cash shipments of $1.2 
billion to and from foreign banks. 

New disclosures last week raised 
the possibility that the institution has 
been involved, perhaps unknowingly, in 
money laundering, the booming illegal 
business of covering up the origin of funds 
earned from drug traffick- 
ing and other crimes. 
Growing concern about 
the spread of money laun- 
dering prompted the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on In- 
| vestigations to announce 
| plans for a probe of the 
Boston institution, which 
is New England's largest 
banking company (assets: 
$21 billion). Rhode Island 
Democrat Fernand St Ger- 
main, chairman of the House 
Banking Committee, declared 
that the Boston episode shows 
the need for tighter controls 
over the financial industry. 

Meanwhile, Bank of Ameri- 
ca was trying to clean up its 
scandal. The banking corpora- 
tion, the nation’s second-largest 
(assets: $121 billion), has an- 
nounced that it would have to 
make a $95 million fourth-quarter write- 









securities that the bank had a role in deliv- 
ering to investors. 

The Boston institution’s misstep came 
to light when the bank pleaded guilty toa 
felony charge—failing to report huge cash 
shipments to nine foreign banks, primari- 
ly three in Switzerland. The Internal Rev- 
enue Service requires U.S. banks to file a 
report any time they make a cash transac- 
tion of $10,000 with an individual, compa- 
ny or foreign institution. Federal prosecu- 
tors say that during the past four years, 
| First National received $529 million, 
mainly in small bills (weight: at least 20 
tons), and sent out $690 million in bills 
generally of $100 or more. 





biggest penalty ever levied for that type of 
crime. Prosecutors have not accused the 
bank of laundering money, a more serious 
offense. But federal officials implied that, 
intentionally or not, laundering was prob- 
ably taking place. Racketeers, whose prof- 
its frequently take the form of small bills, 
typically dodge the IRS by sending the 
cash to overseas banks. Those institutions 
| return the funds to the U.S. via wire trans- 
fers, often to accounts with assumed 
names. The overseas banks, left with piles 
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off to cover the cost of buying back failed, 


First National was fined $500,000, the | 


| of small bills, then ship them back to U.S. 
banks in exchange for larger bills. The 
simple act of bill swapping is totally legal 
so long as it is reported correctly 

In a press conference last week at 
First National's brown marble headquar- 
ters, Chairman William L. Brown called 
the episode an innocent “systems failure” 
and defended cash swapping as a legiti- 
mate banking service. He suggested that 
banks overseas are being swamped with 
small bills partly because of the growing 
army of American tourists. 

First National was snared by a federal 
strike force that has been on the lookout 

for money laundering in New En- 
gland, where some of the estimated 
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$100 billion—a—year business has moved 
because of increasing federal scrutiny of 
banks in South Florida. An affidavit filed 
by an FBI agent in 1983 said that the An- 
giulo family, a reputed organized-crime 
group, had bought more than 
$1.7 million in cashier’s checks 


President Armacost, inset, and headquarters 
“A dumb thing to have occurred.” 
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from a First National branch in Boston's 
North End. Payment for the checks in- 
cluded $250,000 in cash. According to the 
Boston Globe, the branch gave cash- 
reporting exemptions to the two compa- 
nies allegedly connected with the Angiu- 
los. Such exemptions are usually granted 
to small businesses like grocery stores that 
handle lots of bills. A retired First Nation- 
al teller said last week that the Angiulos 
frequently brought in paper bags stuffed 
with money. 

The disclosures last week triggered a 
community backlash against the bank. 
The city council of Medford voted to with- 
draw $64,000 in deposits from First Na- 
tional, and Boston officials began thinking 
about doing likewise with the $44 million 
in its accounts. For First National’s man- 
agement it was a public relations night- 
mare. “They're stunned,” said one of the 
bank's consultants. “They are used to be- 
ing pillars of the community.” 

Bank of America fell victim 
to an elaborate mortgage-secu- 
rities scam involving overval- 
ued real estate in the Southwest. 
In one instance, according to 
charges in a lawsuit filed in Tex- 
as, a company run by Southern 
California Businessman Kent 
B. Rogers bought three apart- 
ment complexes in Houston for 
about $12 million and hired an 
appraiser to value them at twice 
their true worth. Then a Rogers 
associate bundled the inflated 
mortgages on the apartments 
into securities that were sold to 
savings banks and other inves- 
tors. Bank of America investi- 
gators are looking into why 
its Inglewood, Calif., branch 
agreed to act as an agent for 
handling the payments 

When Rogers and colleagues de- 
faulted, Bank of America went to the 
firm that had guaranteed the securities, 
Delaware-chartered Pacific American 
Insurance, only to discover it 
too was apparently controlled 
by Rogers and unable to make 
good. Rogers denies having 
had control of the insurance 
company. Bank of America 
tried to protect investors and 
its Own reputation by buying 
back the securities. 

A multistate task force is 
currently trying to unravel the 
complicated scheme. As for 
Rogers, two weeks ago, he entered Cali- 
fornia’s Lompoc prison camp to begin 
serving a six-month sentence on a sepa- 
rate charge of bankruptcy fraud. 

Bank of America’s stumble occurred 
just as the institution was starting to re- 
cover from four years of slumping profits. 
Said President Samuel Armacost: “We all 
hate surprises, but one of this magnitude 
drives you nuts. It’s going to be seen, 
correctly, as a dumb thing to have 
occurred.” —By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by John Kennedy/Boston and Dick 
Thompson/San Francisco 
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A quick messa 


We'll be brief. The car shown here 
is the most powerful Civic ever. 

It’s the new Honda Civic CRX Si. 
It has fuel injection. Driving enthusiasts 
will have no objection. 

Fuel injection is just another way 
to get gasoline into the engine. Simply, 
it does the job more efficiently than a 
conventional carburetor. 

Honda calls its new sequential-port 
system Programmed Fuel Injection. 

It times the exact moment to inject a 
precise measure of gasoline into each 
cylinder. The engine says when. 

A 12-valve, cross-flow cylinder head 
makes effective use of the new fuel 
injection.Which makes it easier for you 
to get around slow moving traffic. 

‘The CRX Si was designed for pure 
driving enjoyment. It comes only with 
a 5-speed manual transmission. Fifth 
gear is a true overdrive. It helps overall 
economy and reduces engine wear and 
interior noise level. 

As always, you will find the engine 
and transmission up front for all the 
advantages of front-wheel drive. Less 
weight, more space, better traction. 

One thing that makes the CRX Si 
a joy to drive is its suspension. Fore 
and aft stabilizer bars help control body 
lean while cornering. We've enclosed 
the rear bar inside the axle tube to keep 


Srerythitke neat underneath. 
or 
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We've mounted nitrogen gas-filled 
rear shock absorbers to provide stable 
dampening. They help improve the ride. 

Stopping power is trusted to power 
assisted brakes. Ventilated front discs 
help dissipate heat buildup.Rear brakes 
are drum type. Backing up everything 
is a dual diagonal hydraulic system. 

Rack and pinion steering insures a 
positive feel to what’s happening on 
the road.’ The car will positively turn on 
a dime, providing its diameter is no 
less than 29.5 feet. The Civic CRX has 
the tightest turning circle of any two 
seater sold in America. No wonder it’s 
so easy to park. 

In motion, the car is something else. 
A low 0.33 coefficient of aerodynamic 
drag. Honda designers shaped the car 
to direct air around it cleanly. lo further 
improve total efficiency and help road 
holding ability. 

Now you can see why there are so 


xe from Honda. 





many aerodynamic features. Like a 
front air dam, flush windshield and door 
handles, low hoodline and rear spoiler. 
‘The CRX is slippery. 

You can watch the air slipping by 
overhead.’ The CRX Si comes with a 
power sunroof. Just touch a button and 
the sunroof panel rises and retracts. 
Because of the special way it opens, its 
opening is larger than other designs 
would permit. And it takes up hardly 
any headroom.Only Honda has it. 

You will find cast aluminum alloy 
wheels on the standard list. They are 
fitted with wide Michelin steel-belted 


radials. Anything less wouldn't be right. 


‘There is a rear window washer 
and wiper. A big help with a window 
that’s 980 square inches of glass. It also 
has an electric defroster. 

All the windows are tinted to filter 
out sun rays. The windshield has a 
dark shaded upper area across the top. 


You adjust the dual outside mirrors 
from inside the car. And you can turn 
on the headlights, signal turns, wipe and 
wash the windows quickly, slowly or 
intermittently. Without removing your 
hands from the steering wheel. 

‘Tall people can sit in this car. The 
seatbacks recline and the bucket seats 
themselves adjust eight inches front 
or back. Legroom runs nearly 43 inches. 
‘The seats have adjustable headrests. 

Right behind the bucket seats is a 
locking stowage compartment. For 
anything you don’t want people to see. 
‘There is also 14.5 cubic feet of cargo 
space back there. With a wide rear hatch 
for easy loading and unloading. 

On the dash panel you will see the 
instruments you need.’ These include 
a speedometer with odometer and trip 
odometer, tachometer, temperature 
and fuel gauges and functional warning 
lights. They are illuminatedsin high 
visibility orange for better night vision, 
like in airplane cockpits. 

‘The rest of the instrument panel 
features door window defrosters, quartz 
digital clock, covered storage box. And 
finally, a coin box. 

Certainly, by now, you must have 
gotten the message. 
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Pickens Strikes Again 


Wall Street has been abuzz for the past 
month with rumors that a mysterious inves- 
tor was acquiring a major stake in Unocal 
(1984 sales: $11.5 billion) and might launch 
a takeover battle for the 14th largest U.S. oil 
company. Last week the great accumulator 
stepped forward. Texas Oilman T. Boone 
Pickens Jr. said that he and a group of part- 
ners have spent $584 million to acquire 13.8 
million Unocal shares, or 7.9% of the com- 
pany’s stock. 

Pickens, who last year waged fights 
with Phillips Petroleum and Gulf, claimed that he had no present 
plans to seek control of Unocal. Nonetheless, he added, he was 
prepared to spend an additional $616 million to buy more of the 
California firm’s shares. A Pickens takeover bid would be strong- 
ly opposed by Unocal Chairman Fred Hartley, who has declared 
that his firm is not for sale. 

Phillips Petroleum, meanwhile, was still feeling the effects 
last week of its encounter with Pickens. Financier Carl Icahn, 
who opposes a December agreement that ended the Pickens- 
Phillips fight, was cleared by a court ruling to proceed with his 
own takeover bid for the Oklahoma company. 
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Back After a Safety Checkup 


After its plant in Bhopal, In- 
dia, leaked deadly methyl isocy- 
anate in December and killed at 
least 1,400 people, Union Car- 
bide stopped making the pesti- 
cide ingredient at its facility in 
Institute, W. Va. Last week offi- 
cials of the U.S. company an- 
nounced that they expect to re- 
sume production of the toxic 
chemical at the Institute plant 
by April |. Before that time, 
Union Carbide will have com- 
pleted its investigation of the Bhopal disaster. 

The methyl isocyanate unit, which employs about 40 of the 
3,000 workers at the West Virginia plant, will reopen with a 
number of new protection features. Among the improvements: a 
$175,000 computer system to provide instant notification of 
leaks and pressure changes. Company investigators are also ex- 
amining each of the unit's existing safety systems. Governor 
Arch Moore praised Union Carbide’s restart announcement as 
welcome news. Institute townspeople were pleased too. Said 
Charles White, 60, a longtime resident: “MIC is one of the bread- 
and-butter products for Union Carbide. I think they need that 
product, and I feel that the accident at Bhopal has given them 
more insight into safety measures.” 


Food for Naught 


Happiness may be a warm puppy. But too many puppies do 
not always bring happiness. Now, Carnation has a simple solu- 
tion for people worried about having a population explosion in 
the family kennel: contraception in a can. The California compa- 
ny last week asked the Food and Drug Administration to ap- 
prove its Extra Care Birth Control Dog Food. The product con- 
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tains the drug mibolerone, which when consumed daily prevents 
the onset of estrus in female dogs. Says Carnation Spokeswoman 
Barbara Royer: “This is an alternative to spaying that is safe, ef- 
fective, reversible, economical and available to everybody.” The 
market should be large because half of all female dogs have not 
been spayed. 

Carnation and Upjohn, which makes the drug, said the only 
side effect they have found in laboratory tests on mature dogs, for 
whom the product is intended, is a tendency to develop silky 
coats. Birth control in a can, though, is not yet suitable for cats, 
since the finicky felines do not eat as regularly as dogs. If the FDA 
approves Carnation’s application, contraceptive chow will be on 
pet-food shelves by year's end. 


Taking a Fancy to Capitalism 


Peking’s courtship with capitalism keeps getting stronger. 
The Communist government announced last week that for the 
first time in 35 years consumers would be allowed to buy goods on 
the installment plan. The ruling regime will also encourage an in- 
crease in the country’s beauty parlors, tourist attractions, gymna- 
siums, catering services and other businesses. These enterprises 
are part of Leader Deng Xiaoping’s program to expand the Chi- 
nese economy by introducing a bit of individual initiative. 

The latest incentives come one month after the first sale of 
stock since 1949 in Shanghai, the city that once was China’s com- 
mercial center. Starting at 3:30 a.m. last Jan. 14, more than 
20,000 people lined up for a chance to buy at least one of 100,000 
shares offered by Yanzhong Industrial Corp., whose products 
range from clothing to copiers. Investors paid about $18 apiece 
for the shares, which will retain their initial value while paying 
annual dividends of about 13%, compared with the bank savings- 
account interest rate of 5%4%, Although the shares can be resold 
only to the company or the Bank of China, the January offering 
has stirred cautious discussion about reviving the once thriving 
Shanghai stock market. 





Public Penance for Pollution 


WARNING, began the full-page advertisement in the Los 
Angeles Times last week. The ad explained that by the 
time anyone read it, two executives of American Caster Corp. 
would be in jail. The publicity was part of the punishment given 
the firm for burying 254 drums of toxic and flammable waste 
and dumping pollutants into Los Angeles sewers. The company 
also had to pay $40,000 in fines and cleanup costs. The two 
jailed officials: President Carl De La Torre and Vice President 
Ramon Garroba. 

American Caster, a furniture-equipment maker, was nabbed 
by the Los Angeles Toxic Waste Strike Force, a team formed of 
police, sheriff and sanitation and health officials. The unit has 
devised unusual penalties for big polluters. Among those caught 
was a Los Angeles franchise of Culligan International, which was 
found guilty of improper toxic-waste disposal. It had to 
supply free, bottled, purified water to several customers, and its 


president spent three : = ete ee 


months in jail and paid 
: na cpt gp _ 
essio 
fessional ads are the THE LLEGAL DISPOSAL OF 
tic. Says Barry Grove- TOXIC WASTES WILL 
RESULT IN JAIL. 

WE SHOULD KNOW 

WE GOT CAUGHT! 





man, who directs the 
special unit: “An ad 
like that is worth a 
million prosecutions.” 
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| WANT AN IRA THAT'S 
MORE THAN JUST A GOOD 





Someone should tell Lucy about 
a Metropolitan Life IRA. Of course, 
a Met Life IRA may reduce your 
current income taxes and offers a 
competitive interest rate, but it also 
provides safeguards that many 
other IRAs can't. For example, the 
security of knowing that your 





CALL 
1-800 MET-IRAS 
FOR RATES 


AND DETAILS 









TAX SHELTER! 


money is in the hands of profession- 
als with unparalleled experience in 
managing retirement plans. 

A triple guarantee. 

First: a Met Life IRA guarantees 
your minimum annual interest rate. 

Second: the entire principal for 
the life of your IRA is guaranteed, 
regardless of the amount. 

Third: when you retire, we guar- 
antee a number of payout options 
—from lump sum to guaranteed 
monthly income for life. 

We even offer you a disability 
waiver option, so if you become 
disabled, your IRA won't be. 

These guarantees can only 
be made by a company like 
Metropolitan Life which, with its 
affiliates, has over 80 billion dollars 
of assets under management and 
a history of solid growth for more 
than 100 years. 

A free phone call gets 
you the facts. 

It's easy to open a Met Life IRA. 
You can begin with as little as $50. 





od Feat 


is Characters: ©1952 Unite 


A free phone call will give you the 
current interest rate and full details. 


OR MAIL TO: 


| Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
PO. Box 21668 
12902 E. 51st St 
Tulsa, OK 74121-9990 


Please rush me free information on the 
Metropolitan Life IRA, and tell me your 
current rate. 





Mr./Mrs./Ms. 


(please print) 


City 








State ip 
Do A cg oe have an IRA? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Address__.. ee 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TIM 218 


GET MET. IT PAYS. 
| Miz Metropolitan Lite 


‘ © 1985 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, N.Y 
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Drafting the Bombardier Beetle 





hey are locked in unlikely combat, 

and no truce is in sight. On one side 
are the scientists, who have amassed such 
overwhelming geological, paleontological 
and biological evidence that evolution has 
shaped the course of life on earth that they 
take the theory for granted, sort of like the 
law of gravity. On the other side are the 
creationists, who apply the language but 
not the rigor of science to defend a literal 
interpretation of Genesis. As the creation- 
ists see it, the universe and solar system 
| were born only 10,000 years ago, humans 
trod the earth in the company of hulking 
| dinosaurs, and evolution is a false idol. 





THOMAS EISNER WITH DANIE 





in Arkansas, Texas and most recently 
Louisiana to require their teachings in 
public school biology classes, the creation- 





tion. For their latest foray, they have en- 
| listed the aid ofa favored if surprising ally: 
the bombardier beetle, a half-inch insect 
found near streams and ponds around the 
world. Their case is presented in a new 
book for children titled Bomby, the Bom- 
| bardier Beetle, published by the Institute 
for Creation Research in El Cajon, Calif. 
Author Hazel May Rue, a retired school- 
teacher, argues that the nature of the di- 
minutive creature’s defenses proves that it 
could not have evolved. It must have first 
appeared in its present form, she main- 
tains, carefully prefabricated by God. 
At first glance, the bombardier does 
appear to be unique in the animal king- 





Creationists use a bizarre insect to try to make their case 


intricate, a cross between tear gas and a 
tommy gun. When the beetle senses dan- 
ger, it internally mixes enzymes contained 
in one body chamber with concentrated 
solutions of some rather harmless com- 
pounds, hydrogen peroxide and hydro- 
quinones, confined to a second chamber. 
This generates a noxious 
spray of caustic benzo- 
quinones, which explodes 
from its body at a boiling 
212°F. What is more, the 
fluid is pumped through 
twin rear nozzles, which 
can be rotated, like a B-17’s 


Abombardier beetle, firing a boiling blast, is emulated by the fictional Bomby, inset 





dom. Its defense system is extraordinarily 


ists continue their attack against evolu- | 


“Why not think of a supreme deity who devised the scheme of evolution?” 


Although they have lost legal battles | gun turret, to hit a hungry ant or frog with 


bull’s-eye accuracy. When Rue learned 
about the bombardier, she says, “I fell in 
love with him.” 


H<. thin tome lays out the creationist 
views in the form ofstoriesa father bee- 


| tletells hisson Bomby about the waysofthe 





bombardier family. The text is peppered 
with scientific terms like amino acids and 
catalase, but it is so riddled with errors that 
entomologists cannot begin to guess where 
Rue got her information. (Forexample, the 
beetles do not spray their eggs with tear gas 
for protection, as the author maintains.) Bi- 
ologist Thomas Eisner of Cornell Universi- 
ty, one of the world’s leading bombardier 
experts, says of the book, “I’ve never seen 
anything like it.” 

In Bomby, as wellasin The Plain Truth, 
a fundamentalist magazine, creationists 
argue the beetle could not possibly have 













evolved separate chambers of chemicals | 
that, in the event of a genetic misstep, 
would have blown the insect up. A promi- 
nent member of the Institute for Creation 
Research, Duane Gish, who holds a doc- 
torate in biochemistry from the University 
of California, Berkeley, contends the beetle 
would not have any use for its storage, tem- 
perature and aiming facilities until they 
were completely formed. Says he: “I would 
challenge Dr. Eisner to sketch out how an 
ordinary beetle could evolve into a bom- 
bardier beetle. I want to know how natural 
selection has done that.” 

In fact, Eisner had 
considered the matter long 
before that gauntlet was 
thrown down. To begin 
with, he says, “the bring- 
ing together of appropriate 
chemicals at appropriate 
times is the basis of all biol- 
ogy. It’s as old as life it- 
self.” So why single out the 
bombardier for harboring 
dangerous chemicals in its 
body? he asks. Why not the 
human digestive tract, for 
example? There the stom- 
ach walls are protected 
from the hydrochloric acid within by a 
layer of mucus, which, if damaged, would 
allow the potent acid to attack the stom- 
ach walls and be released into the body. 

Going further, Eisner points out that 
none of the bombardier’s chemicals are 
unique to the insect. Hydrogen peroxide is 
often a by-product of metabolism in the 
cell. Phenols, the chemical group to which 
hydroquinones belong, are employed by 
many plants and primitive animals to 
heal and disinfect wounds. “The beetle 
didn’t invent anything,” says Eisner. 
“It just found novel uses for existing 
elements.” 

Even in producing its separate cham- 
bers, Bomby did nothing extraordinary. It 
descended from a family of ground beetles 
that have single internal chambers and 
merely added the second compartment by 
subdividing the first. Eisner also offers 
strong evidence, in the form of “living fos- 
sils,” that the bombardier did indeed 
evolve: proto-bombardiers have been 
found in Africa, California and Australia. 
One of the variations that he has studied 
can spray a burst of benzoquinones, but it 
lacks the bombardier’s aiming mecha- 
nism and ends up with a repellent froth on 
its back. The bombardier’s nozzle ar- 
rangement is obviously a refinement of 
this type of defense. Says Eisner: “This is 
evolution right before your eyes.” 

Having contributed to what he 
thinks is compelling evidence confirming 
that Bomby evolved, Eisner sees no rea- 
son to choose Darwin at the expense of 
God. Says he: “Why not think of a su- 
preme deity who devised the scheme of 
evolution?” —By Natalie Angier. Reported by 
Dick Thompson/San Francisco 
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Mary Tyler Moore & Robert Preston 


They’re mismatched, mixed up and just may be perfect for each other. 
~~ rs 





World Premiere 


Sunday 
February 24th 
8:00pm EST-PST 





Mary Tyler Moore Robert Preston Sam Waterston Finnegan Begin Again Sylvia Sidney 


Semmity David Sanborn & Michael Colina ise Michael Deeley S*" Walter Lockwood §“"Joan Micklin Silver 3°" Gower Frost 
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“oO besity is a killer. It is a killer just as 
smoking is,” says Dr. Jules Hirsch, 
chairman ofa 14-member panel of doctors 
and nutritionists assembled last week by 
the National Institutes of Health. Hirsch 
warns that the public tends to regard obe- 
sity as “something more involved with ap- 
pearance than with health.” But his panel, 
after reviewing mountains of research, 
concluded that being overweight presents 
“a very pervasive health hazard in many 
systems of the body.” 

According to the panel, the hazards 
become significant at 20% or more above 
the “desirable weight,” as determined by 
averaging the values shown on the 1983 
Metropolitan Life Insurance tables. By 
these standards, some 34 million Ameri- 
can adults, or about | out of 5 people over 
age 19, are obese. Of these, 11 million 
qualify as “severely obese,” exceeding 
their desirable weights by 40% or more. 

Studies have shown that obese people 
have three times the normal incidence of 
high blood pressure and diabetes, an in- 
creased risk of heart disease, a shorter life- 
span, and an unusually high risk of devel- 
oping respiratory disorders, arthritis and 
certain types of cancer. A severely obese 
woman, for example, has five times the 
normal risk of developing cancer of the 
uterine lining and a heightened risk of 








MARRIED. Charles Haid, 41, stage and TV 
actor who stars as Officer Andy Renko on 
TV's Hill Street Blues; and Debi Richter, 
25, actress (and his longtime girlfriend) 
whose Hill Street character, Daryl Ann, 
married Renko in last season’s windup 
episode; he for the second time, she for the 
first; in Malibu, Calif. Haid’s best man 
was Actor Michael Warren, who as Ren- 
ko’s partner Bobby Hill also assisted in 
the TV nuptials. 


MARRIED. Martin Scorsese, 42, film direc- 
tor with a bleak, often obsessive vision 
(Taxi Driver, The King of Comedy); and 
Barbara DeFina, 38, film production work- 
er whom he met in 1980 on the set of 
Raging Bull and who worked with him 
on his forthcoming film After Hours; he 
for the fourth time, she for the first; in 
New York City. 


DIVORCED. Margaret Heckler, 53, Secretary 
of Health and Human Services; and John 
Heckler, 57, Boston financier; on grounds 
of irreconcilable differences; after 31 
years of marriage, three children; in Ded- 
ham, Mass. During the 18-day trial, the 
main issue was money, and the decree, 
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Medicine 


Gauging the Fat of the Land 


A panel issues a warning for 34 million overweight Americans 
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breast and cervical cancers. Men who are 
significantly overweight have an in- 
creased chance of developing malignan- 
cies of the colon, rectum and prostate. 
According to Hirsch, a professor at 
Rockefeller University, relatively small 





Milestones 


which becomes final in nine months, fol- 
lowed a confidential financial settlement. 


. Edwin Moses, 29, Olympic 
gold medal hurdler; by a six-man, six- 
woman jury, of soliciting an act of prosti- 
tution; in Los Angeles. Undercover Offi- 
cer Susan Gonzales testified that on Jan. 
13 he offered her $100 for sex acts, but the 
jury apparently believed Moses’ testimo- 
ny that he pulled his car over on a Holly- 
wood street only because he thought she 
recognized him, and that she suggested 
the sex acts, then asked how much money 
he had. Startled because she was dressed 
“normally,” he told her $100. On the 
stand he said, “People come up to me ev- 
ery day and ask me where I keep my gold 
medals and about money.” 


DIED. Ben Abruzzo, 54, ballooning adven- 
turer who braved sub-zero temperatures, 
raging storms and “cold sinks” in historic 
first balloon crossings of both the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans; in the crash of a twin- 
engine Cessna 421 plane; in Albuquerque. 
With fellow New Mexico Businessmen 
Maxie Anderson and Larry Newman, 
Real Estate Developer Abruzzo flew the 

















amounts of excess flab—“even 5 Ibs.,”” he 
says—can be dangerous, particularly to 
people already at risk for hypertension 
and diabetes. Oddly enough, the distribu- 
tion of fat on the body seems to influence 
health. Studies have shown that people 
who carry their excess fat as a potbelly or 
“spare tire” are more apt to suffer from 
heart disease, stroke and diabetes than 
those who carry the same amount of flab 
around their hips and thighs. Why this is 
so remains a mystery. 

Although the information reviewed by 
the panel has been previously reported, its 
message is a dramatic one, says Dr. 
George Blackburn, a leading nutritionist 
at Harvard’s Deaconess hospital. “Now 
wecan stop fiddle-faddling around and see 
this for what it is,” he says. “Obesity is a 
disease.” Also significant, says Blackburn, 
is the panel's concern with lesser degrees 
of overweight. In the past, he says, warn- 
ings have focused mainly on the 11 million 
Americans who are severely obese. 

While the panel made no recommen- 
dations for follow-up action by the Gov- 
ernment, Hirsch and other obesity ex- 
perts say they would welcome a federal 
effort to educate the public about the risks 
of being overweight, similar perhaps to 
the Government’s ad campaign against 
smoking. What next? It may not be too 
farfetched to imagine a warning label on 
refrigerator doors and candy-bar wrap- 
pers: THE SURGEON GENERAL HAS DE- 
TERMINED THAT OBESITY IS DANGEROUS 
TO YOUR HEALTH. —By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Carol A. Johmann/New York 
























helium-filled Double Eagle I] on a six-day 
journey from a Maine meadow to a 
French wheatfield in 1978. Three years 
later, with Newman and two others, he 
took off in Double Eagle V from Naga- 
shima, Japan, and crash-landed in North- 
ern California after a four-day flight. 


DIED. Nicholas Colasanto, 61, stage, screen 
and TV actor who played the good-heart- 
ed, slow-witted Coach in the series 
Cheers; of a heart attack; in Los Angeles. 
The character of Coach, with his idiosyn- 
cratic insights, will not be continued. Says 
Executive Producer Les Charles of Cola- 
santo: “He's irreplaceable.” 


DIED. Henry Hathaway, 86, reliable Holly- 
wood action-movie director who learned 
the trade from prop boy up and from 1932 
crafted more than 60 rousing adventures, 
big-sky westerns and film noir mysteries 
that starred some of the screen’s greatest 
names, including Gary Cooper (The Lives 
of a Bengal Lancer, 1935), James Stewart 
(Call Northside 777, 1948), Tyrone Power 
(The Black Rose, 1950), James Mason 
(The Desert Fox, 1951) and John Wayne 
(True Grit, 1969); in Los Angeles. 
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See A Man Get The 
Shock Of His Life. 
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\] 
} V\/ Wil W MV V\ Nl Discover how an extraordinary new electronic 


device, small enough to be implanted in the 
chest of a cardiac arrest patient, can literally 
shock a fibrillating heart back into its rythmic 
beat. In a series of dramatic sequences, you'll 
witness the remarkable medical procedures 
involved and learn how one man’s new defibril- 
lator is now successfully “babysitting” his heart. 
Then join a group of specialists as they set out to 
create a flawless copy of an ancient Chinese 
bronze worth more than $100,000 in an effort to 
deceive the Smithsonian’ crack team of forgery 
detection experts. And follow along with some 
dedicated scientists who are scaling California 
cliffs, “borrowing” pesticide-weakened eggs 

of the peregrine falcon, incubating them, and 
returning the healthy chicks to their nests— 

all without the female's knowledge. 


These are just three of the 
fascinating stories you'll find 
in DISCOVER: The World of 
Science, the second in a series 
of one-hour specials inspired 
by Discover magazine and 
produced for PBS. Tune in and 
discover for yourself how ex- 
citing the world of science 
can be. 





Host: Peter Graves 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6, 


ON PBS (Check Local PBS Listings 
For Time And Stations) 





Trane's new high efficiency gas furnace can 
significantly reduce your home's fuel use. 
We don't have to tell you how hard it is to keep to a budget 
these days. But we can offer help. With the Trane Elite Plus— 
a superb fuel economizer that can keep your home heating 
costs down. 


The efficiency you need. 

The Elite Plus comes in five sizes to match every home's 
heating need. They have efficiency ratings from 90% to 95%. 
Which means that almost all of the gas an Elite Plus burns is 
translated directly into usable heat. 

Energy savings means cash savings. 

if your present furnace is ten or more years old, chances are 
ae Replacing it with a 
new Trane Elite Pius can make a big difference in your fuel 
consumption. And, even if your furnace is less than ten years 
old, it may pay you to replace it with a fuel-saving Elite Plus 
now instead of later. 


Annual heating costs with 65% efficient —_|$800K 
efficient 





asy to install, with or without a chimney. 
The Elite Plus fits in the space of your old furnace and 





Seale 


s. America’s best energy value. 





connects easily to existing ductwork. All furnaces require vent- 
ing, but this high efficiency furnace can be vented through a 
side wall without need for a chimney or roof vent. And people 
with electric resistance forced air heat should evaluate chang- 
ing to this high efficiency gas furnace. 


Gas heat—your best buy. 
No other fuel combines the cleanliness, efficiency and econ- 
omy of natural gas. And the fuel-saving Elite Plus makes 
natural gas an even better value. 

What's more, the energy-saving performance of the 
Elite Plus is backed by a limited 20-year warranty. 


Talk to an expert. 
Your Trane dealer's professional analysis of your 
home's heating needs will determine 
exactly which Elite Plus model will 
give you the most comfort 
with the greatest savings. 
To find the Trane dealer 
nearest you, look in your 


local Yellow Or 
call, tole, 1 800 


322-1616. You'll 
make a friend you 
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Barbie dolled up in De la Rentas 





Thank you for inviting me 
to speak tonight, ladies. My 
name, as you all know, is 
Barbie. Remember when all I 
cared about was making sure 
that Ken took me to the prom? 
Well, those baby-doll days are 
| part of the unliberated past 
Today’s Day-to-Night Barbie 
is 26 and equally at ease in the 
executive suite or at the disco. 
We're not talking about knee- 
jerk feminism here, ladies, and 
I do think it would be unfair 
to say, “Barbie goes yuppie.” 
But I now have my own work- 
out center, computer-equipped 
work station and attaché case, 
complete with calculator, busi- 
ness cards and newsmagazine 
Projecting our femininity is 
suill just as important as ever 
That is why I asked Fashion 
Designer Oscar de la Renta, 52, 
to create four glamorous gowns 


they are such a bargain that 
I've even saved 
buy a Rolex for my Day-to- 
Night Ken 








Screen siren: Madonna in Susan 













especially for me. At $8 each, | 





enough to 


If people are indeed what | 


they eat, then the 500 guests 
at last week's Manhattan 
benefit dinner for the March 
of Dimes were the cream of 
the philanthropical crop. 
Having dished out half a 
grand each, the glittery 
gourmands were treated to a 


five-course meal featuring 
sweetbreads and truffles, 
lobster, frogs’ legs and 


lamb prepared by some of 

the top chefs of France in 

honor of Food Critic and 
Chef Pierre Franey, 64. Prov- 
ing that too many cooks can 
spoil the guests, Gastronomic 
Masters Paul Bocuse, 59, Alain 
Chapel, 47, Gaston Lendtre, 64, 
Jacques Maximin, 36, and Roger 
Vergé, 53, raised a deliciously 
rich total of $250,000. Says Bo- 


cuse: “We all put our hearts 
into this meal.” And hang the 
cholesterol 





Butts with new pastimes 


Madonna é mobile 
already moved from records to 
videos to movies; she is seen 
around with Sean Penn; some- 
one is even publishing her bi- 
ography next month. She is 24 
and has been hot in the music 
business for all of six months 
Or is thata lifetime these days? 
Her year-old first album, 
called Madonna, is now double 
platinum (meaning more than 
2 million sales), Her second, 
Like a Virgin, came out three 
months ago and is triple plati- 
num. Born Madonna Louise 


She has | 
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| In good taste: Franey flanked by Vergé, Bocuse, Chapel and Maximin 





“In my career I've rarely 
been a receiver of awards 
Mostly I get something in Roll/- 
ing Stone saying what man I 
was with or how my belly but- 
ton was showing.”’ Though her 
belly button was safely under 
wraps, Cher, 38, still got treated 
to a healthy helping of abuse 


Ciccone in Bay City, Mich., the 
former Alvin Ailey dancer is 
among the sultriest of the video 
vamps, and now she is going 
for the big screen. She has a 
small role in the just-released 
Vision Quest and stars as the 
fast-living title character of 
Desperately Seeking Susan, ex- 


pected out next month. “I | last week at Harvard's annual 
shared a lot with Susan,” says | Hasty Pudding Theatricals 
Madonna. “She's a free spirit | awards. After the requisite 


and does what she wants. She's 
one of those people that you 
don’t know where she gets her 
money, you don't know how 
she manages to look so good 
with so few pieces of clothing.” 
Which does not sound much 
like a virgin at all 


raucous parade through Har- 
vard Square, featuring jugglers 
and Pudding actors in drag 
(“We're on the cutting edge of 
androgyny,.”’ boasted one), the 
pop singer—turned-—actress was 
| presented with the traditional 
pudding pot and ribbed about | 
her wiry physique (she was giv- 








= en an oversize bra), her unor- 
Five years ago, Alfred | thodox attire and her one- | 
Butts was content to be un- | word name (suggested new last | 
known as the man who in- | names: “Cropper” or “of the 
vented Scrabble, one of the | Pot”). Sallied Cher: “I don’t 


most popular board games of 
all time, with an estimated 90 
million games sold over three 
decades. Then Butts’ wife 
died, and the widower, who is 
a retired architect, found that 
even his own creation was no 
consolation since at least two 
| people are required to play 
| So he went back to the tile 

board to see if he still had 

the magic touch. The result 
| is called, appropriately, Al- 
| fred’s Other Game. Related 
| to Scrabble, though not quite 
zygomorphically (40 points in 
the original, 55 in the new), 
A.O.G. can be played alone 
or with company, “sort of 
Simultaneous solitaire.” Butts 
explains. Meanwhile, thanks 
to a vigorous promotion cam- 
paign, Butts, 85, suddenly has 
plenty of recognition. Says he 
“After 80 years of nothing, 
I'm a celebrity.” 


know what the other recipients 
did with their pots, but I'm go- 
ing to make an earring out of 
mine.” —By Guy D. Garcia 
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Cher: Dressed to swill? 
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Rebirth in Dresden 





N INFERNO LIKE DRESDEN 

MUST NEVER BE REPEATED! 
proclaimed one banner, its white 
letters imprinted on a_ scarlet 
background. EUROPE WANTS NO 
EUROSHIMA! exclaimed another; 
SOCIALISM, PEACE, FREEDOM, de- 
clared a third. In the streets, tod- 
dlers waved tiny red flags with the 
hammer and sickle, and huge por- 
traits of Marx, Lenin and Soviet 
President Konstantin Chernenko 
bobbed above a crowd of some 
150,000 gathered at the Theater- 
platz. From a platform embla- 
zoned with the dove of peace, East 
German Communist Party Chief 
Erich Honecker faced the black- 
ened ruins of the city’s cathedral 
and, without a trace of irony, 
| intoned: “Today Dresden is a 
healthy, reconstructed city!” 

Thus, with a ruffle of pennants 
and a flourish of rhetoric, the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic last 
week celebrated the restoration of 
the Semper Opera House, 40 years 
to the day after one of Germany’s 
most gracious cities was destroyed 
in a blazing rain of fire bombs. De- 
spite the propaganda, the occasion 
was another significant step in the 
postwar cultural reconstruction of 
Europe. Dresden, a baroque jewel 
set gracefully on the banks of the 
Elbe, has long been a center of 
German musical life. It boasts a 
distinguished lineage of kapellmei- 
sters that extends back to Heinrich 
Schiitz in the 17th century and in- 
cludes Carl Maria von Weber and 
Richard Wagner. It has been 
called an “El Dorado for pre- 
mieres,” and so it was: among the 
operas first performed there are 
Wagner’s The Flying Dutchman 
and Tannhduser, and Richard 
Strauss’s Salome, Elektra and Der 


After 40 years, the Semper Opera opens with politics and song 





First-nighters attending new production of Der Freischiltz 


ago, but the major work did not get under 
way until 1977, when the new cornerstone 
was laid. The East German artisans were 
not quite starting from the ground up. After 
the bombardment by British and Ameri- 
can warplanes, the building's shell 
was left standing, and although the 
interior was badly burned, some 
original details remained as clues to 
the materials Semper had used. The 
acoustics—vivid and unforced, 
warm and full-bodied—are a par- 
ticular triumph. The rebuilt Semper 
Opera disproves the notion that 
acoustics are still a hit-or-miss 
proposition: just build a classic 
horseshoe of wood and plaster, and 
fill it with statuary and curtains, 
then sit back and savor the beauti- 
fully blended results. 

Would that the opening night’s 
performance had been worthy of 
both the moment and the surround- 
ings. Instead, it was prosaically con- 
ducted by Wolf-Dieter Hauschild 
and, with the exception of Bass- 
Baritone Theo Adam’s noble Her- 
mit, provincially sung by an all East 
European cast. The Freischiitz pro- 
duction further suffered from Jo- 
achim Herz’s relentlessly proletar- 
ian staging. The first great German 
romantic opera and a major influ- 
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story ofa forester, Max, who almost 
falls into the devil’s clutches trying 
to regain his lost marksmanship 
and win the hand of his beloved 
Agathe. In Herz’s hands, though, 
Weber’s tuneful, folkish fable be- 
came an undisguised metaphor of 
the new social order in the farmers’ 
and workers’ state. He illustrated 
the class struggle, for example, by 
having the villagers manhandle 
Prince Ottokar at the opera’s con- 
clusion. But with Honecker occupy- 
ing what used to be the Semper's 
royal box, the impulse to political 
orthodoxy was undoubtedly strong. 

For the opera house’s future, in- 


The opening week also saw the 
world premieres ofa ballet by prom- 





Rosenkavalier. Symbolically, the 
resurrected Semper Opera opened 
with Weber's Der Freischiitz, the last 
work heard in the hall before it closed in 
1944 to await the violent, cataclysmic end 
of the Third Reich. 

Hoch Kitsch transformed into high 
art, that is Architect Gottfried Semper’s 
theater. His first opera house opened in 
1841, burned down in 1869; his second de- 
sign, an elaboration of the first, was super- 
vised by his son Manfred and dedicated in 
1878. A whimsical intermingling of neo- 
Renaissance Italian design and quasi- 
abstract German folk-art motifs, it looks 
like an improbable combination of the 
Pitti Palace and a Pennsylvania Dutch 








Inside, hoch Kitsch is transformed into high art. 


farmhouse. Inside, its bright colors 
(whites, golds and reds) and intimate di- 
mensions (only 1,300 seats) give it a light, 
cozy ambience. Trompe l'oeil reigns: col- 
umns that appear to be marble turn out to 
be made of skillfully disguised plaster. 
Scenes from plays like Goethe’s Faust and 
Lessing’s Nathan der Weise adorn the 
doorways; in the auditorium, the gilt 
chandelier is topped with the crest of the 
old Saxon monarchy. It illuminates a 
mid-19th century musical pantheon that 
includes Mozart, Beethoven, Gluck, Men- 
delssohn, Meyerbeer and Spontini. 
Postwar restoration began decades 





inent East German Composer Udo 
Zimmermann and an opera by 
Siegfried Matthus, so perhaps Dresden’s 
reputation as a home for new music 
will be at least partially restored. And 
Wolfgang Wagner, the composer's grand- 
son who maintains the family shrine at 
Bayreuth, will direct a new production of 
Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg in Decem- 
ber. But what the Semper needs is what the 
rest of Eastern Europe’s houses need: the 
free exchange of singers, designers and di- 
rectors with the West so that the art form 
can flower fully. The current political 


chill between the superpowers may notal- | 


low it, but the higher cause of culture 
demands it. —By Michael Walsh 


ence on Wagner, Freischiitz is the | 


dications are a bit more promising. | 
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The ensemble in Robbins’ Eight Lines, with tb Andersen in the center 


Smiles of a Winter Night 





A: the popularity of minimalist music 
spreads and the avant-garde of the 
‘70s pushes further out into the culture, 
some odd alliances spring up in the artistic 
landscape. Who would expect to see danc- 
ers in the American Ballet Theater stride 
jauntily onstage carrying ordinary metal 
folding chairs and proceed to use them as 
partners? But that is what they do in Cho- 
reographer and Performance Artist David 
Gordon's clever new work—his first ballet 
ever—called Field, Chair and Mountain, 
and audiences on A.B.T.’s current nation- 
al tour cheer them on at every perfor- 
| mance. In a New York City Ballet pre- 
| miere last week, Jerome Robbins created 
| asort of Day-Glo urban paradise in which 
dancers seemed to cavort almost weight- 
lessly to the celestial scritterings and 
screakings of Steve Reich’s Eight Lines. 

Both ballets are casual, debonair and 
refreshingly free of pretension. Gordon, 
whose own Pick Up Co. uses dialogue 
| as wellas tapes and movement in per- 
formance, manages to shift smoothly 
into the more formal vocabulary of 
classical ballet. Field, Chair and 
Mountain is set toa noisy concerto by 
the 19th century Irish piano virtuoso 
John Field (thus the Field in the title) 
In commissioning the piece, Artistic 
Director Mikhail Baryshnikov asked 
only that Gordon use a set, and Gor- 
don came up with an inventive one 
Executed with cheeky wit by Santo 
Loquasto, it unfolds from left to right 
like a Japanese screen: first a sort of 
rock field, then above it, an orange 
mountain on which are painted more 
folding chairs. 

Thechoreography proceeds pret- 
ee from left to right too. This 








ballet looks somewhat shallow; it 





Classical troupes get a little help from the avant-garde 


does not try to fill the stage in a proper Pe- 
tipa way. In most other respects it is very 
much in the classical style. For one thing, it 
takes very seriously the imperial role of its 
ballerina, Martine van Hamel. In the past 
few years Baryshnikov has invited several 
innovative choreographers to work for 
A.B.T., and not all have been successful. 
With her pure, ample style, Van Hamel has 
been much in demand and as a result has 
soldiered her way across some very murky 
terrain. Here she is radiant, a naturally 
commanding figure. The ballet’s astonish- 
ing high point comes when her partner, 
Clark Tippet, promenades her on pointe as 
she balances on a chair and her extended 
leg whirls above his head. 

Mostly, Field, Chair and Mountain isa 
mesmerizing exploration of partnering. In 
the first section, ten couples float and bob 
repeatedly across the stage in supported 
leaps and lifts. Later, similar moves are 





Van Hamel and Tippet in Field, Chair and Mountain 


Svuvowaams | 


made with or on the chairs. Sometimes the 
| mood is lyrical, sometimes genially matter- 
of-fact or mocking. At one point, inevita- 
| bly, there is a crisply paced round of musi- 
cal chairs. It is Gordon’s achievement that 


his own. 

In Eight Lines the creative exchange is 
reversed: a classical choreographer goes to 
the avant-garde for a musical inspiration. 
Robbins has done this with great success 
once before, in his 1983 hit, Glass Pieces. 
That ballet was a boldly theatrical vision of 
city life—densely populated, aggressive, 
peremptory, endlessly churning. Because 


the two works are bound to be compared. 
Eight Linesisslighter and more evanescent 
but it is also more intimate and charming, 
and it is ravishing to look at. 

No one, except perhaps Merce Cun- 
ningham, is as precise and sophisticated 
as Robbins about the appearance of his 
dances. This little romp takes place in a 
bright, white envelope. The performers 
wear Florence Klotz’s body suits in black 
(Sean Lavery), white (Ib Andersen) or 





Nichols, blue for Maria Calegari, lighter 

| blue for the five additional men and pol- 
len-yellow for the female corps of five). 
With marvelous physical mastery, they 
whirl and prance, graceful and playful as 
gods. There is neither poetry nor memory 
here, just an endless sunny day. 

Robbins lets his ballerinas down this 
time. He pinpointed Nichols’ strong clas- 
sicism and Calegari’s dramatic flair early 
in their careers, but in Eight Lines, the 
two women have impersonal, difficult 
parts that seem to evaporate. The men 

| are better served, Lavery with wonderful- 
ly weighted balances, Andersen with 
| quicksilver darts and turns. This has been 
| Andersen’s best season since he arrived 
five years ago from the Royal Danish 
Ballet. He has moved through a wide 
range of repertory looking very much at 
home yet utterly distinctive: elegant, 
slightly. exotic, confidently musical. 
As usual Robbins has chosen his en- 
semble well, mostly from the com- 
pany’s younger dancers, and he has 
set them blazing on a formidable al- 
legro course. 

With brilliant décor and alien 
music, Robbins gives this ballet a 
fresh-as-tomorrow look, but the cho- 
reography blends fairly closely with 
two other strong Robbins works now 
in repertory, Piano Pieces and 
the brief Andantino. And as always, 
Robbins nods to the dances of his 
mentor George Balanchine, particu- 
larly swift, sharply etched Rubiesand 
the propulsive Agon. He is experi- 
menting with a new kind of music, 
and how far he will go is unclear. But 
in the meantime he puts on a hell of 
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Taking seriously the imperial role of the ballerina. 


a show. —By Martha Duffy 


their music is superficially quite similar, | 





he unites his whole flurry of inspiration | 
with a skewed but satisfying logic all | 





thrilling primary colors (red for Kyra | 
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Thank you, 
America. 


Last year was the best year Chrysler ever had. We set 
out to be the best, and wound up with the biggest profit 
in our 60-year history. And we’ve got a lot of people to 
thank for it. Especially all of you who shared our confi- 
dence, bought our cars and trucks, and helped us tough 
it out. Now we’re going to thank you the best way we 
know how. We’re going to make this the best year ever to 
buy a new Chrysler, Plymouth, or Dodge car or truck. 





Buckle up for safety. 





8.8% financing for up to 5 years. 


‘That's the lowest financing’ for up to five 
years from any American car company. 
And you get it on every new Plymouth 
Horizon, ‘Turismo Duster, Dodge Omni 
and Dodge Charger. Even on our exciting 
sports cars, Dodge Daytona and Chrysler 
Laser. Chrysler's low financing means 

low monthly payments. For example, now 
you can own a new Omni or Horizon with 
a base sticker price of $5,999” for only 


Automatic transmission at no extra cost. 


Chrysler is giving participating dealers free 
automatic transmission on Super Ks, and they 
can pass the savings on to you. If you buy 

any new Plymouth Reliant Super K or Dodge 
Aries Super K. . . 2-door, 4-door or wagon... 


$300 or $500 cash-back bonus. 


Chrysler is sharing its best year ever. We're 
giving $300 and $500 cash back on our 
Dodge Ram ‘Tough two-wheel and four- 
wheel drive trucks. Buy a new Dodge Ram 
100, Dodge Ram 150 or Ramcharger and get 


Plus 5/50 protection. 


Only Chrysler has the confidence in the 
quality of its cars to back every one we build 
with a 5-year or 50,000-mile Protection 
Plan" on the engine, powertrain, and against 
outer body rust-through. And we back every 


“Financing available for qualified buyers through Chrysler Credit Co 


Chrysler. It's one more way we're saying 
Thank You, America. 


Thank you, America, 
for our best year ever. 


Chrysler Corporation 


= joer at participating dealers. Dealer contributions may affect final price. “Excluding title, taxes 
and destination charges. ***Savings based on sticker price of options if purchased separately. ‘Based on sticker prices of comparably equipped models. "Whichever comes 
first. Limited warranty. Deductible applies. Excludes fleev/leases. Dealer has details. 


$600 down and $112 a month for sixty 
months. And whichever car you choose, 

it's backed by 5/50 protection. For even 
more savings, you can get automatic or 
five-speed transmission at no extra cost" 
when you equip your Omni or Horizon, 
Charger or Duster with one of our specially 
priced transmission packages. Nobody 
does more than Chrysler to help you buy 

a new Car. 





you can get automatic transmission with a 
suggested retail value of $439 at no extra 
cost. ‘That makes the best six-passenger car 
value in America an even greater value.’ And 
it makes this a super year to buy a Super K. 


a $300 cash-back bonus. Buy a new Dodge 
Ram 250 or 350 Pickup and get a $500 cash- 
back bonus. See a participating dealer. Put 
yourself in a new Dodge truck, and we'll put 
cash in your pocket. 


truck we build the same way... for 5 years 
or 50,000 miles. Nobody else does that. 
Not Ford. Not GM. Not the imports. Only 














Stardom Time for a Bag of Bones 


In Witness, Harrison Ford is back on earth and right at home 


fer his first movie, 1966's Dead Heat 

on a Merry-Go-Round, Harrison Ford 
was called in by a Columbia executive 
“Sit down, kid, I want to tell you a story,” 
the executive said to Ford, who had 
played a bit part as a bellboy, “The first 
time Tony Curtis was in a movie he deliv- 
ered a bag of groceries. We took one look 
at him and knew he was a movie star. But 
you ain’t got it, kid, you ain't got it. I want 
you to go back to class and study.” At 
which point Ford leaned across the desk 
and replied, “I thought you were supposed 
to look at him and say, “There is the gro- 
cery boy.” 

That was the beginning of the end of 
Ford's career at Columbia, but the begin- 
ning of the beginning of his life as an ac- 
tor. Though the Columbia executive did 
not recognize it, Ford was demonstrating 
a talent that was later to become his 
trademark: the ability to deliver a fast, 
funny and sometimes devastating come- 
back. It took eleven years more—and 
Star Wars—before movie audiences were 
| allowed to hear and see what Ford could 

do, but since then, he has shown over and 
over again that he has not only got it, but 
got it big enough to draw lines that 
stretch around the block and into the 
next galaxy 

In box-office bucks, there are no real 





With Carrie Fisher in The Empire Strikes Back 


competitors; Ford has starred in five of 
the ten highest grossers of all time: Srar 
Wars, Return of the Jedi, The Empire 
Strikes Back, Raiders of the Lost Ark and 
Indiana Jones and the Temple of Doom 
Now, returning from the outer space of 
the Star Wars sagas and the exotic locales 
frequented by that adventurous archaeol- 
ogist. Indiana Jones, he is starring in Pe- 
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ter Weir's Witmess, a contemporary thrill- 
er that promises to be the first hit of 1985. 
Put into wide release on Feb. 8, the film 
made $4,540,000 in its first weekend, an 
exceptional figure for a picture that boasts 
neither gimmicks nor special effects. 
Shortly after the picture begins, it de- 
picts a brutal murder in the Philadelphia 
train station. The crime is witnessed by an 





A suave Indiana Jones in Temple of Doom 


Amish boy (Lukas Haas) who is traveling 
with his newly widowed mother (Kelly 
McGillis). Ford plays John Book, the 
Philadelphia detective who investigates, 
only to discover, with the boy’s help, that 
the murder was committed by high mem- 
bers of his own department who have be- 
| come involved in the drug trade. The 
| hunter becomes the hunted, and Book, 
| wounded, is forced to seek refuge with 
the boy and his mother among the Amish, 
the Pennsylvania Dutch folk who live 
and dress in the manner of the 18th centu- 
ry and believe in nonviolence as a reli- 
gious principle. Amused and baffled by 
them at first, Book gradually begins to ap- 
preciate the values of these simple people 
and falls in love, of course, with the boy’s 
lovely mother 
It is one of Ford’s best roles yet, allow- 
ing him greater scope than Han Solo in 
Star Wars or Indiana Jones or the hot 


Show Business —— 


rodder he portrayed in American Grafitti 
or the chilling Army officer in Apocalypse 
Now. But he is right when he says that 
John Book is not a stretch from his other 
characters: it is an extension. Some peo- 
ple, he complains, say, * ‘Well, Witness is 
really acting. It’s great you're getting a 
chance to play a real person.’ “ In fact, he 
says, with some asperity, “my ambition 
was to play real people in Star Wars and 
Raiders. Doing this movie didn’t feel any | 


| different to me from doing any other mov- 





ie. The process is the same. It was regular 
acting.” Unlike some more timid actors, 
Ford is willing to take chances and ex- | 





An angry John Book stands up for the right 


periment with a character. “He is con- 
stantly looking for the authentic mo- 
ment,” says Irvin Kershner, director of 
The Empire Strikes Back. “You can try 
anything out on him.” 

Some actors—Robert De Niro, for ex- 
ample—pour themselves into a character 
and are all but unrecognizable from one 
film to another. Others, usually actors 
from the past like Gary Cooper or Cary 
Grant, pour the role into themselves. 
Grant could be a stumble-footed comic in 
pictures like Bringing Up Baby and Ar- | 
senic and Old Lace or an urbane romantic 
hero in To Catch a Thief or North by 
Northwest, but no one would ever have 
mistaken him for anyone but Cary Grant 

The same can be said about Ford. 
Han Solo, that interstellar swashbuckler, 
is brash and egotistical; Indiana Jones, 
with his whip and wide-brimmed hat, is a 
dashing romantic; John Book is, in the | 
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end, sensitive and compassionate. All 
three characters are believably different, 


but all three are also brothers. All share | 


that quarter-inch, side-of-the-mouth smile 
that follows a sardonic one-liner, and all 
| are based on the rock-hard actor under- 
neath. “The roles get lost in Harrison,” 
says Carrie Fisher, the Princess Leia of 
the Star Wars series. “I don’t think that 


character and the person. It’s no accident 


finger to a murder to saving the galaxy. 
He has that quality.” 

It is hard to imagine Ford’s being con- 
vincing as a creep or a cretin or even an 








and the righteous among the gentle Amish 


lowed the dutiful, almost square path one 
would expect from the characters he pro- 
jects. When he saw that he was not receiv- 
ing the kinds of parts he wanted back in 
the 60s, he did what the forthright, some- 
what self-righteous John Book would 
have done. Rather than fritter away his 


shows, he all but dropped out for seven 
years, turning down 90% of the jobs he 
was Offered. With books borrowed from 
the public library, he learned how to put 
two pieces of wood together in a present- 
able fashion and became a carpenter to 
the stars, affording his wife and two sons a 
decent if modest living. 

Carpentry taught him things he could 
never have learned in acting school. The 
first was the work ethic, which he had not 
grasped while growing up in the protected 
world of a Chicago suburb. Once so lazy 
that he had flunked out of Wisconsin’s 








there’s a lot that is dissimilar between the | 


that he plays a lot of heroes. He plays | 
somebody you can rely on, who will take | 
care of whatever it is, from a kid’s hurt | 


ordinary villain, and his career has fol- | 





| character of John Book, 
talent as a bit actor on TV car-chase | 
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A dirty, dusty but still dashing Indiana in Raiders of the Lost Ark 


Ripon College in his senior year, he be- 
came accustomed to picking up his ham- 
mer and saw early in the morning and con- 
tinuing until the job was finished. “Now I 
find it difficult to enjoy myself when I’m 
not working,” he says. “And I am not able 
to distract myself when I’m waiting around 
on a set. I sit and stare at the walls or walk 
around and bump into my trailer.” 

The second thing he learned was to 
approach a role from the ground up, as if 
he were building a house, or raising a 
barn, as he helps to do in Witness. “ma 
technical actor, and my approach to both 
jobs is almost totally technical,” he ex- 


plains. “There’s no magic involved, only | 


work and circumstance.” 
Ridley Scott, who directed 
Ford in the 1982 sci-fi 
thriller Blade Runner, ob- 
serves that, like a good car- 
penter, Ford is obsessive 
about small things. “After 
going over the story line, 
he'll turn to the details,” 
says Scott. “He wants to 
know not only what the 
character looks like but 
what he'd wear, right down 
to the kind of shoes and the 
type of gun he would carry, 
where he would live and 
how.” In researching the 


Ford spent two weeks fol- 
lowing a real Philadelphia 
detective, participated in 
two police raids and tipped 
a few glasses with the men 
in blue. “When I began, I 
wasn't confident about myself,” he says. 
“But now I have enough confidence to feel 
I'm capable of doing the job. It took a long 
time and experience.” 

Carpentry is still Ford’s hobby and, as 
he describes it, his delight. Han Solo and 
Indiana Jones made him rich. “I am very, 
very rich,” he tells a reporter. “That’s 
what you wanted to hear, isn’t it? Usually, 





The star, with hammer and saw 


| I just demur. People would like to know 

exactly how rich I am, but it’s none of 
their goddam business.” Of course not, 
| but it is safe to guess that he is probably 
| rich enough to buy Louis XIV’s favorite 
armchair—and everything else in the pal- 
| ace of Versailles. But who would want 
such froufrou when he could have a genu- 
ine Harrison Ford bedside table? “It looks 
like a bedside table, and that’s why I like 
it,” says Ford, sounding like a boy in the 
first stage of puppy love. “It’s a simple 
piece with turned legs and a band-sawed 
skirt. I just like the work itself.” 

Fanatical about keeping his life pri- 
vate, Ford is known as one of the hardest 
interviews in Hollywood. 
He refuses even to say 
what kinds of cars he 
drives. “I drive a red car 
and I drive a black car,” he 
reluctantly admits. “But 
that’s all I want to say, 
more or less. It’s too per- 
sonal.” He is building— 
which is to say he is actual- 
ly constructing—a house in 
the Santa Monica Moun- 
tains for himself and 
his second wife Melissa 
Mathison, who wrote the 
screenplay for E.T: He also 
has a hideaway someplace 
in Wyoming. “I don’t want 
to get more specific,” he 
says, fearing, apparently, 
that he will be cornered 
and trapped in that little 
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only about twice the size of 
England. But there he probably does re- 
lax, and perhaps even forgets for a while 


Jones film, which is scheduled to begin 
shooting next January. “I’m just an ordi- 
nary 42-year-old creaky bag of bones,” he 
says, “and I have to work out to get in 
shape for a film.” —By Gerald Clarke. 
Reported by Denise Worrell/Los Angeles 
















state, which is, after all, | 


about keeping in trim for his next Indiana | 
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An ultraviolet tanning bed: a day at the beach without the sand 


WOSNHOF WIHANAD 


Catching the indoor rays at Hollywood's trendy Uvasun 














Living — 





Going for the Bronze 








Z onker Harris, tanner extraordinaire 
in the comic strip Doonesbury, had 
the right idea, just an outdated approach. 
To prepare for big tanning competitions 
like the George Hamilton Cocoa Butter 
Open, Zonker would spend hours under 
the sun with an old-fashioned reflector. 
Today, seekers of the perfect tan have an 
easier time of it: they simply drop by the 
neighborhood tanning salon, cozy up toa 
bank of ultraviolet lamps and emerge 
looking as if they have just returned from 
Hawaii. “The ordinary person who can’t 
| afford a vacation can get a lasting tan for 

a fraction of the money,” says Martin 
Rothschild, president of Rothschild Sun- 
systems in Albany. “It used to be just 
movie stars and captains of industry who 
looked good. Now a lot of ordinary people 
are beautiful too.” 

For people whose ideal of beauty is a 
bronze complexion in February, tanning 
parlors are sprouting faster than dande- 
lions in May. Though no precise figures 





of the trendiest, Hollywood’s Uvasun, 
such celebrities as Liza Minnelli, Rod 
Stewart, Mariel Hemingway and even 
Mr. Tan himself, George Hamilton, 
spend upwards of $30 an hour to maintain 
their sunbaked looks. Less exclusive sa- 
lons charge between $3 and $15 for half 
an hour in the synthetic sunlight. UVA 
| Tan, located in an upscale Atlanta sub- 
| urb, expanded two months ago from four 
tanning machines to eight, serves a free 
| Continental breakfast in the mornings, 
and had customers lining up outside at 7 
a.m. during January’s sub-zero cold. 
Though tanning parlors do their big- 








are available, tanning salons are raking in | 
an estimated $300 million a year. At one | 
| ular device for soaking up 





Tanning salons offer sun worshipers that year-round glow 


| ing indoor rays is becoming a year-round 


pastime. Some palefaces like to establish a 
base tan before going on vacation; others 
simply prefer the tanning parlor to a trek 
to the beach. “I used to call in to work sick 
so that I could lie out in the sun,” says 
Lola Lanza, 41, of Houston. “Now I can 
just come here on my lunch hour.” Jean- 
nie Frazier, 25, who spends $60 a month 
to cultivate her tan, maintains thata salon 
is “better than the sun. You don’t get hot, 
and you don’t get sand all over.” 

One reason for the growing popularity 
of tanning salons is an ad- 
vance in technology. Old- 
fashioned sunlamps emit 
strong doses of ultraviolet 
radiation, which can cause 
a quick sunburn if one is 
not careful. New tanning 
machines, however, block 
out most of the sunburn- 
linked beta rays (UVB) in 
favor of alpha rays (UVA), 
which promote a more 
gradual tan. The most pop- 


UVA is a clamshell-like 
tanning bed. The customer 
lies down on a Plexiglas surface, closes the 
lid and relaxes as lights from above and 
below bake him toa golden brown. 
Though UVA tanning is less likely to 
cause an immediate sunburn, doctors 
warn that it may present the same long- 
term dangers caused by Overexposure to 
the sun, including premature aging of the 
skin and a risk of skin cancer. “There is no 
such thing as a safe tan,” says Darrell Ri- 
gel, a dermatologist who teaches at New 
York University School of Medicine. “The 


gest business from January to May, catch- | only reason ultraviolet alpha is less bad 
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Facing the light with goggles 


| asking, “Where have you been?’ The 


| may soon be all too commonplace: down 





than beta is that it has less energy. If you 
intensify the alpha rays to get a tan, the 
damage is just as great as if you had normal 
amounts of beta.” Some research has also 
indicated that UVA rays may damage deep 
blood vessels in the skin and could affect 
the body's immune system. 

Salon operators reply that tanning 
machines are safer than sunlight because 
they can be more carefully regulated. 
“Anything can be abused,” says Randy 
Novak, owner of Tan Chicago. “But the 
damage from sunbathing comes from out 
of doors because it isn’t controllable. You 
can reduce the danger at a tanning par- 
lor.” The Food and Drug Administration 
requires tanning machines to carry labels 
warning that users should wear goggles to 
protect their eyes and that people taking | 
photosensitive drugs, in- 
cluding some antibiotics, 
should consult their doc- 
tors before going under the 
lamps. 

Whatever the risks, tan 
enthusiasts seem willing to 
overlook them for the im- 
mediate benefit: a healthy- 
looking golden glow. Says | 
Rob Bernstein, 31, who 
spends 30 minutes each 
weekday ata tanning salon 
in Dallas: “I think a year- 
round tan is a good, suc- 
cessful, power look. It’s just 
a part of good grooming.” Better yet, a 
tan in the dead of winter implies that 
the wearer has the money and leisure to 
travel to exotic, sunny locales. Says Jeff 
Russell, 23, of Evanston, Ill: “It's a 
conversation piece. People are always 





AVHS HOMINY 


only problem is that the truthful answer 


at the tanning salon for a quick 
once-over. —By Richard Zoglin. Reported 
by Timothy Loughran/New York 


and Elizabeth 
Taylor/Chicago, with other bureaus 
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ERE’S SOLID PROOF 
THAT ECONOMY AND 


VALUE NEEDN'T BE BORING. 


MAZDA GLC SEDAN. 


Don't let its subtle shape or 
*6695 price fool you. A GLC 
Deluxe Sedan can actually make 
economy exc iting, 

With its sure-footed front- 
wheel drive. Precise rack-and- 
pinion steering, Plus a truly 
unique 4-wheel independent : = 
suspension system. 

Under the hood, there's a 


“punch” whenever you want it. 
And when you dont, the GLC’s 
computer-controlled carburetor 
hordes fuel like a miser. 

Yet inside, the GLC is any- 


race-proven 1. 5-litre overhead \ \ 


cam engine with plenty of extra ° 


thing but miserly. With velour 
upholstery. Cut-pile carpeting. 


Tinted glass. And even reclining 
bucket seats. All standard. 
So experience the value and 
the excitement of a GLC soon. 
It's one economy car that's 
anything but sedate. 
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Standard features 

include: 5-speed overdrive 
transmission (3-speed automatic 
optional) * Steel-belted radial 
tires * 4-wheel independent sus- 
pension * Rack-and-pinion 
steering * Power-assisted front 


disc brakes * Rear anti-sway 


bar * Split fold-down ” S | 
rear seatbacks « Electric 6695 


rear window defroster * 2- 
speed Le ee washer plus To recetvea free, 16-page, full-color GLC 
intermuttent featu Ay catalog, simply send your name and 
x Cut-pile carpeting address to: Mazda GLC Catalog Offer, 
* Velour upholstery Box 5960, Orange, CA 92668. 
+ Tinted ics * Front 
side window demisters 31 Est. City MPG/38 Est. Hwy. MPG~ 
* Remote trunk lid/hatch 
Telease * Wide body side mould- “Sau caver dealer chaniee 
ings * Remote fuel-filler door re- 


Free GLC Catalog 


parison. Your m 


lease * Resettable trip odometer. ‘weather. Highwa 
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Experienced drivers buckle up. 











Why your competitors 
want one of these. 


They want the Merlin™ Communications System from AT&T, 
because it can give the competitive edge to any small business. 

The Merlin System’s more than a telephone. It’s a conference 
caller, an intercom, a speed-dialer. It lets you call your banker, call a 
meeting, screen a call or recall a call, with just one touch. In short, it 
helps you organize all your office communications. 

So you can get down to business. 

Plus the Merlin System is modular. Which means you can 
program any of its phones with any of its features. And you can 
expand the system as your small business grows. 

One more thing: you can get the Merlin System from AT&T’s 
unique Small Business Connection. They’ll help you design the 
system that best suits your business. 

No matter what calling you’re in, get the edge by calling the Small 
Business Connection. 1 800 247-7000, Ext. 12. AT&T Information 
Systems. When you’ve got to be right. 
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©1985 AT&T Information Systems 














On the Wings of a New Age 











NIGHTS AT THE CIRCUS by Angela Carter; Viking; 295 pages; $15.95 


he year is 1899, and something eerie is 

happening. Sophie Fevwvers, a trapeze 
artist who has already taken the Conti- 
nent by storm, now holds London in 
thrall. Her act is indeed worth catching. 
For Fevvers, who stands 6 ft. 2 in. tall, also 
boasts a pair of wings that, when spread, 
span 6 ft. She does not hurtle; she soars. 
Attracted by the publicity, an American 
journalist named Jack Walser thinks he 
may have found another subject for a se- 
ries he is planning on “Great Humbugs of 
the World.” He interviews the famed 
“Cockney Venus” in her dressing room af- 
ter a performance. On the wall hangs a 
poster of the aerialiste drawn, as the sub- 
ject coarsely confides, by “some Frog 
dwarf”; it is signed “7Joujours, Tou- 
louse."” Fevvers plies the reporter 
with champagne and assures him, “I 
never docked via what you might 
call the normal channels, sir, oh, dear 
me, no; but, just like Helen of Troy, 
was hatched.” 

The union of Leda and the swan 
(a.k.a. Zeus) once caused mankind 
some problems, including the Trojan 
War. If Fevvers is truly a second 
coming, what upheavals lie in wait 
for the imminent 20th century? Au- 
thor Angela Carter, 44, keeps this 
question twirling throughout Nights 
at the Circus, her eighth novel. An- 
swers dangle out of reach. But 
Carter's brand of fanciful and 
sometimes kinky feminism, already 
heralded in her native England and 
gaining admirers in the U.S., has 
never been more thoroughly or en- 
tertainingly on display. 

The autobiography that Fevvers 
tells to the skeptical Walser is, ex- 
cept for the business about the wings, 
standard 19th century melodrama. 
It begins with the heroine aban- 
doned in a basket on the steps of a 
London brothel. A Cockney prosti- 
tute, noticing the downy lumps on 
the infant's shoulders, accidentally 
gives the foundling a surname: 
“Looks like the little thing’s going to 
sprout Fevvers.” Years pass, and the 
child earns her innocent keep about 
the house by posing as Cupid in the 
drawing room, while commercial 
sex flourishes around her. Then 
comes puberty and the improbable 
onset of pinions, With the help of 
Lizzie, a retired whore and her 
adopted mother, Fevvers learns to 
extend her new appendages and fly. 
The one-eyed madam, who is nick- 
named Nelson and wears the full 
uniform of an admiral of the fleet, 
witnesses the maiden voyage and ex- 








claims: “Oh, my little one, I think you 
must be the pure child of the century that 
just now is waiting in the wings, the New 
Age in which no women will be bound 
down to the ground.” 

Walser does not quite believe Fevvers’ 
confession, and rightly so. Most of its de- 
tails are incredible. Buffeted by cruel 
fate, the bird-girl sinks to enforced servi- 
tude in the establishment of one Madame 
Schreck, who runs a particularly nasty 
pornographic peep show. Fevvers, by now 
known throughout the London demi- 
monde as the Virgin Whore, plays the An- 
gel of Death in erotic tableaux. Hearing 
that her mistress has sold her services fora 





Excerpt 


champagne, warmed his cheek. 
‘I dye, sir!’ 
“What?” 


‘My feathers, sir! I dye them! Don’t think 


I bore such gaudy colours from 
puberty!’ 





‘Now, sir, I shall let you into a great 
secret, for your earsalone and not for 
publication, because I’ve taken a liking to 
your face, sir.’ At that, she batted her eyelids 
like a flirt. She lowered her voice toa whisper, 
so that Walser needs must lean forward in 
turn to hear her; her breath, flavoured with 
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trifle, the rara avis explodes: “What, 50 
rotten guineas for the only fully feathered 
intacta in the entire history of the world? 
Call yourself a procuress?” 

Determined to expose Fevvers for the 
sham she must be, Walser resolves to fol- 
low in the wake of her newfound renown. 
That means somehow joining the circus of 
Colonel Kearney, a bizarre Kentuckian 
who has hired Fewvers to join a historic 
round-the-world tour: the American plans 
to outstrip Hannibal, taking a full troupe 
of performers and animals (‘tuskers 
across the tundra!”’) from St. Petersburg to 
Japan, by way of Siberia, and thence on to 
Seattle. Walser is hired as a clown. 


t this point, Carter's florid, energetic 

style begins turning an already com- 
plicated narrative into a three-ring ex- 
travaganza. As if the local color of Imperi- 
al Russia and a weird group of invading | 
performers were not enough, ob- 
scure allusions begin clamoring for 
attention. One of the star acts in Col- 
onel Kearney’s circus is “Lamarck’s 
Educated Apes.” This Monsieur La- 
marck is a wife beater and a drunk; 
he also bears the name of the French 
naturalist whose theory of evolution 
through the transmission of acquired 
learning was overturned by Darwin- 
ism. So the new Lamarck’s chimps 
get smart enough to dump him and 
demand a new, better contract. Be- 
fore the possible significance of this 
liberating but unscientific develop- 
ment can be absorbed, other divert- 
ing calamities ensue. 

The final performance during 
the St. Petersburg engagement turns 
into a fiasco: a clown goes mad, an 
enraged tigress must be shot. Off- 
stage, Fevvers nearly surrenders her 
putative virtue to a Russian grand 
duke. The trip on the Great Siberian 
Railway brings worse tidings: sabo- 
tage, derailment, kidnaping outlaws. 
Walser loses himself and his memo- 
ry in the vast tundra, while Fevvers 
realizes that the vanished reporter 
has stolen a piece of her heart. 

Hidden beneath this hubbub is a 
new-fashioned love story, set in a re- 
mote place and 85 years ago: boy 
meets girl; boy, girl and events all 
conspire to prove that boy is a fool. 
Still, the message of Nights at the 
Circus seems the least of its attrac- 
tions. Carter punctuates her story 
with arresting images. There is the 
carriage horse in London that blows 
“a plume of oats over the nosebag.” 
A box of fin-de-siécle chocolates 
bears a top layer of “chirruping pa- 
pers.”” What becomes of Fevvers and 
Walser, star-crossed lovers at the 
hinge of the modern era, fades in in- 
terest. The turbulent life that Carter 
recaptures survives, in these pages, 
undiminished by age. —By Paul Gray 
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PUT SOME GREAT ART 
ON YOUR STEREO. FREE. 


Like fine paintings, classical music 
is meant to be explored and enjoyed 


And TiME-LiFé Music can help you 
do both with our brand new series 
GREAT AGES OF MUSIC 


This series takes you through clas 
sical music the way many museums 


take you through fine sculpture 


Gunitped tone 
"THE ROMANTIC SPIRIT 
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one great era at a time. This way you 
not only gain an appreciation for indi 
vidual composers such as Bach, Mozart 


and Beethoven, you also acquire a true 


feel for the style of the day 


Begin by exploring the Romantic age 


You'll enjoy almost two full hours of 
Chopin, Schumann, Berlioz and Liszt 
as they're performed by the London 
and Royal Philharmonic Orchestras 
and other major performers of 
our generation 

lake The Romantic Spirit for 2 week 
ends as our guest in your choice of two 
records or two Dolby cassettes. If you 
decide to keep the set, pay just $14.95 
plus shipping and handling Others will 
follow, one about every other month 
Same free trial. Same low price 

if you decide not to keep a set 
return it within the trial period and 
be under no further obligation. Theres 
no minimum number of sets to buy 
And you can cancel at any time 


Great yer el Music 





GREAT AGES OF MUSIC offers the 
rich, vibrant recordings discriminating 
collectors insist on. In fact, the quality 
is so high, we offer you a full money- 

juarantee 
ail the coupon today And turn up 
the volume on some of the world's 
greatest art 


-Day FREE Au 


inks Cou 


ease send me The 


; MMAFN9 
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ynly in USA All orders subject to 
Send no money now! 











Books 





Revelations 


THE SNOW BALL by A.R. Gurney Jr. 
Arbor House; 240 pages; $15.95 





hen PBS adapted three John Cheever 

stories for TV in 1979, Playwright 
A.R. Gurney Jr. (The Dining Room, Scenes 
from American Life) seemed ideally suited 
to write one of the scripts. Gurney has been 
for the stage what Cheever was for fiction: 
the foremost chronicler of the foibles and 
angst of the Wasp upper middle class. The 
adaptation succeeded. But it also pointed up 
a significant differ- 
ence between Chee- 
ver’s striving sub- 
urbia and Gurney’s 
blue-blood Buffa- 
lo: while many of 
Cheever's bedeviled 
characters are avid- 
ly accumulating, al- 
most all of Gurney’s 
etiolated aristocrats 
are watching the 
family fortune fade 
away. 

In his third 
novel, as in his 16 plays, Gurney re- 
mains a mordantly comic eulogist whose 
strengths are mood, milieu and character. 
The title refers to a black-tie dance, the 
grandest event on the social calendar 
back when there was a Society. The privi- 
leged crowd thinned out in the ’60s, when 
the young singles and couples moved on 
to other cities or, more likely, the suburbs, 
to alcohol or to the angry consciousness of 
the Viet Nam epoch. Two decades later, a 
couple of nostalgic veterans of the deb- 
party circuit decide to revive the Snow 
Ball. Cooper Jones is a wearily married 
vice president of the real estate company 
founded by his grandfather; Lucy Dunbar 
is an irritable divorcée. In planning 
the dance, they lapse into a perfunctory 
affair. 

Cooper's and Lucy's fondest hope is to 
reunite Jack and Kitty, once the Astaire 
and Rogers of their set. In keeping with 
the deflected dreams of the rest of the 
crowd, Kitty has been married three 
times and has become a prematurely old, 
discreetly tipsy Florida matriarch. Jack, 
who wed the girl he made pregnant in 
Georgetown days, is the boyishly charm- 
ing and faintly untrustworthy Lieutenant 
Governor of Indiana. After much mis- 
chance, Jack and Kitty do return to Buf- 
falo, the Snow Ball and each other’s arms. 
The climax is, predictably, anticlimax, a 
sad proof that the old Wasp world is be- 
yond recapture. 

As always, Gurney has a keen eye and 
ear for the revealing trait: the parents so 
in love with their young children that they 
wake them in mid-evening, just to be with 
them some more; the long-married wom- 
an who reflexively takes on the opposite 
mood to whatever her husband is feeling; 
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the house salesman who comes close to 
true rapture in envisioning domestic bliss 
for all his customers. When Kitty, the 
best-sketched figure, loses her second hus- 
band to another man, the reader can 
guess the precise tone in which she de- 
scribes her rival to divert sympathy: 
“Don’t be silly. He’s a nice man. If he had 
asked me, I would have moved in with 
him myself.” 

The Snow Ball, like the best of Gur- 
ney’s plays, is full of virtuosities. It is deft, 
insightful and winsome. The author's per- 
sistent lic is an unwillingness, perhaps an 
inability, to tell a straightforward story. 
No more than a few pages at a time of The 
Snow Ball unfold in chronological se- 
quence. Instead, there are flashbacks, 
flashes forward, and crosscuts from one 
life story to another. Gurney is a master at 
this counterpoint. But he provides no cre- 
scendo, no epiphany. Despite many 
charms, The Snow Ball melts into fond 
bul vague memory. —By William A. Henry Ill 


Inspirations 


STATION ISLAND 

By Seamus Heaney 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
123 pages; $11.95 


year ago, Seamus Heaney, 45, offered 
his incandescent version of Mad 
Sweeney, the legendary Irish king who 
was turned into a bird-man and con- 
demned to live in the trees for slaying a 
psalmist. In this new collection of verse, 


Heaney moves to an even higher and | 


madder style. In the process, Station 
Island reinforces his reputation as the 
best poet that Ireland has produced since 
Yeats. 

The roughly two dozen works: in 
the book’s first sec- 
tion range from the 
erotic awakening 
of a honeymooning 
couple to the pen- 
siveness of an old 
man surveying his 
fields and finding 
solace in memory. 
The book’s third 
section contains 
more poems in- 
spired by the tale 
of Sweeney. They 
tdescribe the bird- 
man’s first flight: “more sleepwalk than 
spasm” . . . drawing “close to pebbles and 
berries ... relearning the acoustic of 
frost.” He recalls his roosting place in a 
chestnut tree, characterized as “a queen in 
her fifties, dropping/ purses and ear- 
rings,” and the highlights of an avian ex- 
istence as he goes “scaling heaven/ by su- 
perstition/ drunk and happy/ on a chapel 
gable.” 

But it is the book’s centerpiece, “Sta- 
tion Island,” that is most likely to find its 
way into anthologies. Set on Ireland’s 
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noted isle of pilgrimage in Lough Derg, 
Donegal, the long poem describes two 
journeys, one a pilgrimage of prayer, the 
other a search for self. That quest, and the 
thoughts it inspires, brings as much pain 
as enlightenment. In a typical passage, 
Heaney, who grew up in Northern Ire- 
land, bitterly remembers the Catholic 
ghetto, and “how quick I was to know my 
place.” In another, he faces the ghost of 
his cousin Colum, killed in the sectarian 
violence. “You confused evasion and ar- 
tistic tact,” the murdered man tells him. 
“The Protestant who shot me through the 
head/ I accuse directly, but indirectly, 
you. . . for the way you whitewashed ugli- 
ness and drew/ the lovely blinds of the 
Purgatorio/ and saccharined my death 
with morning dew.” 

In the poem’s final stanzas the accusa- 
tions cease, and Heaney, like many an- | 
other Irish artist, confronts the shade of 
James Joyce and his own destiny. The 
great Irish exile warns Heaney to forget 
his preoccupation with the past: “That 
subject people stuff is a cod’s game/ in- 
fantile, like your peasant pilgrimage .. . 
it’s time to swim/ out on your own and fill 
the element/ with signatures on your own 
frequency.” 

Heaney, who alternates stints of 
teaching at Harvard with intense, produc- 
tive periods of writing at his home outside 
Dublin, has heeded Joyce. The master of 
“exile and cunning” would understand 
the image of inspiration authenticated by 
Heaney’s ringing lines: “That eternal 
fountain, hidden away,/ I know its 
haven and its secrecy/ although it is the 
night.” — By Peter Stoler 
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Terminals Among the Stacks 





Public libraries are moving into the electronic age 


or nearly three-quarters of a century, 

the heavy oak drawers and musty, 
dog-eared cards of the New York Public 
Library’s catalog room were the index to 
knowledge for countless scholars and 
schoolchildren. Last month, however, the 
card catalog served up its last title, author 
and book number. As part of the main li- 
brary’s $45 million face-lifting, the cata- 
log room is being computerized, its 8,973 
drawers and 10 million cards replaced by 
a central memory bank and 50 low-slung 
terminals. Instead of thumbing through 
stacks of 3-by-5 cards in search of a book, 
readers will now type a title or topic on a 
keyboard and watch the pertinent infor- 
mation flash onto a screen before them. 

Computerized catalogs like those at 
the New York Public Library and the Li- 
brary of Congress (which went on-line 
four years ago) are only the most visible 
signs of the changes that electronic tech- 
nology is making in the nation’s 15,000 
public libraries. Hundreds of libraries are 
already using computers to perform such 
tasks as tracking inventories and sending 
out overdue slips. Others are purchasing 
microcomputers as a way of attracting 
new patrons. The most forward-looking 
are plugging their new terminals into 
computer networks and giving card- 


| holders access to remote electronic data 


banks. “Libraries have to act fast,” says 
David Nashelsky, senior librarian at the 
San Jose, Calif., public library. “In the fu- 
ture, a lot of information is going to be 
available only via computers.” 

More than a third of the 169 public li- 


brary systems in California have micro- | 


computers for cardholders to use, and the 
state has set aside $240,000 in federal 
funds to make the machines even more 
widely available. Other states are not far 
behind. At the Cranford, N.J., public li- 
brary, business executives testing the lat- 
est financia!-management programs have 
to compete for computer time with game- 
playing teenagers. Video games are not 
allowed at the public library in Tacoma; 
instead, the library offers free BASIC pro- 
gramming classes and a_ well-stocked 
computer lab, where potential buyers can 
test-drive the latest models. At the Peter- 
borough, N.H., town library, cardholders 
check out and take home low-cost com- 
puters just as they would a mystery or 
gothic romance. “It’s a matter of surviv- 
al,” says Joan Zaleski, director of the 
Connetquot Public Library in Bohemia, 
N.Y. “You have to be an up-to-date, ex- 
citing place or you'll go under.” 

A few public libraries have even ven- 
tured into the world of computer commu- 
nications. The North-Pulaski branch of 
the Chicago Public Library, which claims 
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to have installed in 1981 the world’s first 
library computer available to patrons, also 
boasts what may be the first electronic li- 
brary bulletin board. The system, which 
lets people with home computers and mo- 
dems dial into the library’s Apple II, has 
logged 16,000 calls in three years, includ- 
ing requests for everything from book re- 
views to tips on pet care. A library bulletin 
board in San Bernardino, Calif., lists the- 
ater performances and city council meet- 
ings, as well as the phone numbers and ad- 
dresses of local politicians. Library 


planners envision the day when a reader 
sitting at a branch-library terminal will be 


 ™ ~ 


Searching for a book title the modern way at the New York Public Library 
At some town branches, cardholders check out micros as they would a gothic romance. 





able to call up books and articles stored in 
computers all over the world. 

Elements of the library of the future 
are already in place. Any branch equipped 
with a terminal can retrieve the full text of 
scores of newspapers, magazines and pro- 
fessional journals through data-base ser- 
vices like Lockheed’s Dialog and Mead’s 
NEXIS and LEXIS systems. LEXIS, for exam- 
ple, allows a subscriber to display on the 
computer screen the text of every federal 
court decision handed down in the past 30 
years. The services are a godsend to re- 
searchers who regularly search through 
large numbers of documents for a few key 
words or phrases. A student doing a paper 
on juvenile delinquency, for example, can 
plug into a data bank and ask to see all the 
articles in which the words child and 
crime appear. He can then further narrow 
the search by calling up only those stories 
that contain the words murder or arson. 

Unfortunately, electronic information 
services are still luxuries beyond the bud- 
get ofall but the best-funded public library 











systems. Then, too, some librarians resist 
commercial data banks on philosophical 
grounds. Says Robert Wedgeworth, execu- | 
tive director of the American Library As- 
sociation: “Many are reluctant to offer a 
service for which they will have to attach 
a fee.” 

The advent of the computerized li- 
brary has also brought new problems. 
Computers have a way of making simple 
research tasks more difficult—for exam- 
ple, when a casual user needs computer in- 
struction just to find a book. Even trained 
librarians say there is an art to performing 
an efficient data-base search; an awkward- 
ly phrased query can quickly lead to infor- 
mation overload, generating hundreds of 
responses. At the same time, computers 
can be too efficient, eliminating what is 
called the serendipity factor. “The real joy 
of scholarly research is discovering some- 
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thing valuable in the process of looking for 
something else,” says Arnold Compton, a | 
retired schoolteacher from Arlington, Va. 
“You can’t do that with a computer. Or at 
least I haven't figured out how.” 

Economic necessity, not serendipity, 
will push libraries into the computer age. 
Electronic data are easier to store and 
cheaper to move from place to place than 
printed material. On the other hand, most 
readers prefer browsing through books 
and magazines to reading little green 
words on a video screen. And nobody 
seems eager to take on the Herculean task 
of transcribing into bits and bytes the 
vast body of knowledge already stored in 
printed volumes. “The book is here to 
stay,” says New York Public Library Pres- 
ident Vartan Gregorian, who presided 
over that library’s computerization. 
“What we're doing is symbolic of the 
peaceful coexistence of the book and the 
computer.” —By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by Cristina Garcia/New York, with 
other bureaus 
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When students 





stand up for themselves, 
we stand behind them. 


uaranteeing over $3 billion in loans 

for more than a million students has 

taught us some things about stu- 
dents. They want to take responsibility for the 
education they know they need. They are 
willing to bank on the brighter future they 
can have when they've increased their 
knowledge and skills. 

And we've learned some things about loans 
Student loans are good business for financial 
institutions and good sense for communities 
They're an investment in independence—for 
individuals and for our nation. Better edu- 
cated people living more productive lives 
will keep our country strong. 

We believe student loans are one of the best 
guarantees of a fine future for all of us. We 


sl 


are HEMAR—a group of seven organizations 
dedicated to guaranteeing the future. As long 
as promising students want to build promis- 
ing futures, we'll be here to help them 

That’s a standing offer. 

Write for our report on financing a post- 
secondary education: HEMAR, #34 Corporate 
Woods, Suite 270, 10950 Grandview Drive, 
Overland Park, Kansas 66210 
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The beautyofit _. 
isnt the beauty of it. 


The real beauty of the new Volkswagen “Jetta is its per- 
feguiclile-MirwalelareliialeMirweiiliclamelilehice(elwasla(a-m 
: The Jetta is me first sstorcabie vom eevele Kee] ml 
gives five people more space than some European 
sedans costing $20,000. 
ieMatelareliiate Bicexed ola-vett-MeveNg-14olelatiiicmeceimelali-ig 
relate MaereloRUlgiticl Aca ma-c(amelaceR(-\-) Ket Melat-s 
Prices start at $7,775‘ for a two-door Jetta with a 
ro [Wigele)(-el(-t-1R-Jalel late a eKeleMeji(- me B i gelehe| (201-1 B 
And a highly-responsive fuel-injected gas engine. And 
it’s all backed by our new 2-year Unlimited-mileage 
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The Dangers of Docudrama 


hy early 50 million Americans last week watched at least por- 
tions ofa five-hour, two-part television movie called The At- 
lanta Child Murders. The CBS production restaged, in summary 
form, the trial of Wayne Williams, who was convicted in 1982 of 
murdering two young blacks after a nine-week proceeding in a 
courtroom that held, at most, 175 spectators. In law, the verdict 
of the jurors (later affirmed by the Georgia Supreme Court) was 
definitive. But in the minds of much of the public, the reality of 
what happened in Atlanta may more likely be what they saw en- 
acted last week on TV. That was not history, not journalism, but 
| crusading entertainment, with the facts carefully organized to 
sustain a neat story line and to suit a political point of view: Writ- 
er-Producer Abby Mann believes that Williams was railroaded. 
Responding to local hysteria and national scrutiny, Atlanta offi- 
cials were, Mann contends, so desperate to close the 
books on as many as 29 allegedly connected mur- 
ders that they would have blamed absolutely any- 
one. Mann's position lacks internal logic: while 
on the one hand accusing the city of a rush to 
judgment, his film on the other hand charges 
Atlanta's mostly black city government with 
racist neglect of the crimes against minor- 
ity children. To make his helter-skelter 
charge of injustice, Mann focuses on all 
the shortcomings and loopholes in the 
prosecution case, and belittles or simply 
omits evidence damning to Williams. 

The Atlanta story epitomizes the trou- 
blesome nature of a burgeoning literary 
hybrid that the TV networks call docudra- 
mas. These video narratives focus on actu- 
al events and real people, but often include 
invented dialogue, characters and even 
entire scenes. Dozens of docudramas have 
‘ been made, on subjects ranging from the 
4 history of American slavery, in Roots, to 
# the perjury trial of Alger Hiss in last year’s 
3 
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LLUSTRATION FOR TIME BY DAVID SUTER 


Emmy Award-winner Concealed Ene- 
mies. Many have dealt with personalities, living or dead, who still 
figure in national political debate. 

Some of these shows have enhanced the public’s understand- 
ing of issues and its appreciation for the specific accomplish- 
ments of public figures. Others, however, have blatantly treated 
speculation as fact, or even knowingly distorted the truth to ad- 
: vance a cause or enhance a dramatic scene. ABC’s The Trial of 
. Lee Harvey Oswald presupposed that President Kennedy's assas- 
: sin was not murdered by Jack Ruby, then argued the case that 
Kennedy was slain by a conspiracy. CBS's Kill Me If You Can 
played down the crimes of Sex Offender Cary! Chessman and 
dwelt on his slow, gruesome execution in the gas chamber for the 
explicit purpose of arousing public sentiment against capital 
punishment. NBC's Kennedy depicted the late FBI Director J. Ed- 
gar Hoover as a scheming bureaucratic thug, and the same net- 
work's King, also by Abby Mann, suggested that the black civil 





7 rights leader was virtually a puppet of white liberals. At mini- 

}% mum, docudramas inevitably distort history by being selective. 

¢ Ike, which focused on a purported World War II romance be- 

; tween President Dwight Eisenhower and his aide Kay Sum- 

\ mersby, exaggerated the importance of individuals with whom 

: Eisenhower worked directly, and sharply undervalued the im- 
{ pact of his offstage superiors, like General George Marshall. 


Docudrama producers argue that they are creating art, not 
reportage. They liken their work to Shakespeare's history plays, 
which also had an unmistakable political point of view, and to 
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historical novels, which frequently fabricate details for verisimil- 
itude and mingle actual and fictional characters. Says CBS Vice 
President Donald Wear: “Dramas based on fact are a part of lit- 
erature and the theater, and if television is going to be a vital and 
contemporary medium, they have to be part of TV, too.” 

There is, however, a fundamental difference between the 
stage or the printed page and the TV screen: books and plays are 
not news media. Television serves as a primary source of news for 
a majority of Americans, The reasonable viewer can, of course, 
distinguish between a sitcom and a news special. But it is not 
clear how many viewers recognize that a network may have one 
standard of fidelity to fact in its 7 p.m. newscast, and another an 
hour later in its docudramas. 


n the case of The Atlanta Child 
Murders, Mann is so convinced 
of the rightness of his case that he 
says he was, if anything, “too fair 
to the prosecution.” But Atlanta 
officials understandably regard 
the CBS show as simply wrong. 
Says Mayor Andrew Young, who 
took office while the 1982 trial was 
under way: “What Abby Mann 
has done is to make the city the enemy. It is 
an abuse of the power of the media. I think 
CBS should be just outright ashamed of them- 
selves.” CBS admits that the protest from Atlanta 
has “caused some introspection.” At the last min- 
ute the network inserted an onscreen advisory to 
viewers that conceded that “some of the events and 
characters are fictionalized for dramatic purposes.” 
CBS executives have yet to explain why, if they wanted to 
make a film about the Atlanta case, they chose Mann's 
N39) perception as the one to endorse. 
Television is at all times a powerfully believable medi- 
um, even when it is not invoking names familiar from the 
headlines. The docudrama-style 1974 CBS movie The Autobiogra- 


| phy of Miss Jane Pittman portrayed the struggle of American 


— Essay a 





blacks for civil rights through scenes from the life of a wholly fic- | 


tional centenarian. That title character seemed so compellingly 
real that former New York Governor Hugh Carey gave a speech 
while in office citing Jane Pittman as a historically important 


| black American. 


Although truth usually conquers such error in the realm of se- 
rious scholarly debate, there is less likelihood of dispelling the 
distorted beliefs about history that casual viewers bring away 
from docudramas. Few books ever become truly “definitive,” in 
the sense that no further books are written to challenge their in- 
terpretation. But docudramas have far less often retraveled 
ground covered by previous examples of the genre. If the only 
show on a subject is erroneous, corrective information may not 
sink in when conveyed in the less vivid form of print. The TV net- 
works are plainly within their constitutional rights to make docu- 
dramas, and to express whatever point of view they wish. Their 
output may add to public knowledge and enrich public debate. 
But given what misimpressions of history a docudrama may also 
leave, the furor in Atlanta should provide an impetus for overdue 
self-restraint. In a thoughtful, democratic society, nothing is 
more sacred and vital than the ability to agree on, and face, the 
facts, whatever they may be. For networks that pride themselves 
on their journalism to play fast and loose with facts, whatever the 
intentions, is deplorable. For the public, a little false knowledge 
can be a dangerous thing. — By William A. Henry ill 
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Amodern Snow White (Pfeiffer) and her Sleepy helper risk death, betrayal and bad taste 


In the Kingdom of Chic and Sleaze 








or-ing. That's life for Ed Okin (Jeff 

Goldblum), a Los Angeles aerospace 
engineer who is so tired of his lot that he 
can't go to sleep. Something keeps him 
| from closing his eyes. Is he hooked on ba- 
nality? For its first 15 minutes, this movie 
certainly is. It falls in with Ed’s somnolent 
gait, trudging through tapioca as Ed aim- 
lessly drives to the airport after spying his 
wife making sex with her boss. By the time 
Ed nods over his steering wheel, you are 
getting very...sleepy... 

And then: BANG! Dazzling Diana 
(Michelle Pfeiffer) splays onto the hood of 
Ed’s Toyota, cries, “Get me out of here!” 
and leads him into the night. Once the 
movie wakes up, it never lets up, in pace or 
plot invention. Seems Diana has smuggled 
past Customs six priceless emeralds “from 
the scepter of an ancient Persian king” 
and concealed them (we won't say where) 
for delivery to one of those hotshot sheiks 
who in the past decade have turned parts 
of L.A. into a Little Araby. As for ordi- 
nary Ed, he will risk death, betrayal and 
| another 24 hours of sleeplessness because 
he is drawn to this diamond-hard Circe 
who confides, “I’m one of the bad guys.” 

The themes of flight and pursuit, of 
innocence shading into culpability, are 
Hitchcockian. But John Landis’ film is 
not a genre genuflection; it is a thoroughly 
modern, satanically entertaining night 
flight into the Zeitgeist city of the 1980s. 
This Los Angeles is a kingdom of chic 
sleaze, where every black soul gleams like 
Bakelite. In the Rodeo Drive boutiques, 
Iranian thugs and their bimbos are served 
champagne and caviar. Diana’s brother 
(Bruce McGill) dresses himself and his 
apartment in Elvis memorabilia and drives 
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INTO THE NIGHT Directed by John Landis; Screenplay by Ron Koslow 


a white Caddy bearing the legend THE 
KING LIVES. A shabby-genteel Brit (David 
Bowie) eases his gun into Ed’s mouth—in 
front of Tiffany—and purrs, “I like you, 
Ed.” A rancid TV producer (Paul Ma- 
zursky) asks his girlfriend (Kathryn Har- 
rold) to play kinky games with him: 
“Oblige me. I’m gonna put this on video.” 

On first viewing, Landis films like Ani- 
mal House and Trading Places—shaggy, 
canny, missing broad targets and then 
dancing on pinheads—seem not nearly as 
good as they should be. Second time 
around, they look better than they have 
any right to. No master of mise-en-scéne, 
no Mr. Meticulous, Landis propels his pic- 
tures on attitude. If you buy the mood, you 
buy the movie. Jnto the Night is irresistible 
because Landis’ have-fun-with-it mood al- 
lows for crazy-acute characterizations that 
spin the spectator off balance and give him 
a giggle in the process. The whole oddball 
cast, which includes a movie buff’s dream 
clutch of 17 Hollywood directors,* plays 
the moments of pathos as easily as the 
streaks of melodrama and farce. 

At the center are two of the movies’ 
most engaging young actors: Goldblum, 
with his stolid, vulpine charm, and Pfeiffer. 
Trim, smart and drop-dead gorgeous, 
Pfeiffer has been nibbling at stardom since 
her stints in Grease J] and Scarface. Now, 
by animating this sparkling thriller-satire 
with her seen-it-all elegance, she has every 
right to feast on it. 





*Count ‘em (in order of appearance): Andrew Mar- 


| ton, David Cronenberg, Richard Franklin, Landis, 


Colin Higgins, Daniel Petrie, Jonathan Kaufer, Ma- 
zursky, Paul Bartel, Don Siegel. Jim Henson, Jack 
Arnold, Amy Heckerling, Roger Vadim, Lawrence 
Kasdan, Jonathan Demme, Carl Gottlieb 


“= OS Trade-Off 


| Directed by Phillip Borsos 
Screenplay by Leon Piedmont 








—By Richard Corliss | 








THE MEAN SEASON 


he first victim, a teenage girl, is dis- 

patched somewhere in the middle of 
the main titles. That leaves four to go, ac- 
cording to the killer who calls Newsman 
Malcolm Anderson (Kurt Russell) to con- 
fide his demented thoughts. He promises 
to keep the reporter, who works for the 
fictional Journal in a very real Miami, | 
posted on his future plans. 

At first it looks like a young journal- | 
ist’s dream: exclusive access to a murder- 
er’s mind while he is in the act of commit- 
ting his crimes. After just a couple of 
stories, the city editor is whispering of Pu- 
litzer Prizes. But the situation quickly 
turns into a nightmare: as the madman’s 
conduit to police and public, Anderson 
sacrifices objectivity for celebrity—the 
only person his colleagues can interview 
for news on a hot story. Worse, the killer 
resents the shift of media attention away 
from his acts and toward his messenger. 
After disposing of three more victims, he 
turns on Anderson's live-in fiancée (Mar- 
iel Hemingway). Her life, he says, will be 
the price of Anderson's fame. 

The Mean Season is, at one level, a 
flavorsome thriller. As the newsman 
caught beyond his moral depths, Russell 
plays each scene as if he hadn't read 
the next one, a man being pulled by an 
invisible string. As the lunatic reeling 
him in, Richard Jordan has the perverse 
charm that so often armors the psycho- 
path. But what gives the film its dis- 
tinction is Director Phillip Borsos’ mor- 
dant exploration of the strange symbiosis, 
at once innocent and cynical, that often 
develops between newsmen and the de- 
ranged criminals who help them sell their 
products. — By Richard Schickel 








Hemingway and Russell in Season 





The price of fame is murder. 
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Clinging to illusions: Harris and Ivey 


J 
False Friends 
| PACK OF LIES 
by Hugh Whitemore 





riendship can be a true kinship, an in- 

timacy that lasts a lifetime. But some 
people who think of each other as close 
friends are merely companions of conve- 
nience, their bond formed through prox- 
imity at the office or in neighborly chats 
along the back fence. They may not un- 
derstand each other, may not even like 
each other much, but somehow they see 
each other all the time. That kind of at- 
tachment has grown up between the Jack- 
sons, a shy, stiff couple who live with their 
adolescent daughter in the built-up Lon- 
don suburb of Ruislip, and their Canadi- 
an-born neighbors, the sunny, boisterous, 
intrusive Krogers. The families pop into 
each other’s houses, exchange presents, 
share holidays. So long as they accept each 
other at face value, the relationship works. 
But when they stop to examine what they 
really know about each other, they uneasi- 
ly sense that their affection could be based 
on what Playwright Hugh Whitemore 
calls a Pack of Lies. 

The process of disillusionment starts 
melodramatically. A chilly, officious “civil 
servant” (Patrick McGoohan) arrives at 
the Jacksons’ home and bullies them into 
permitting his unnamed, hush-hush gov- 
ernment agency to install surveillance 
agents in the upstairs front bedroom. The 
targets of this scrutiny turn out to be the 
Krogers: they have fabricated their per- 
sonal histories, and are suspected to be part 
of a Soviet spy ring. But Pack of Lies, a 
West End hit now on Broadway, is only 
secondarily about espionage. As in his play 
and film Stevie, a small masterpiece that 
starred Glenda Jackson, Whitemore is 
more interested in private drama: the an- 
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guish of having to uproot one’s bedrock be- 
liefs about people, the calamity that results 
when global politics intrude on quiet lives. 

The Jacksons are unsettled by the 
neighbors’ treason, but for the lonely, tim- 
id wife Barbara (Rosemary Harris) the 
personal betrayal cuts far more deeply. 
She has almost no friends other than Hel- 
en Kroger (Dana Ivey), and cannot bear 
the thought that Helen has lied to her and 
feigned devotion. In torment, Barbara 
rages at the snoopers: Spying on spies, she 


| rants, is the moral equivalent of spying. 


She aches with desire to tell Helen to flee. 
Her pain is more than loyalty: it is a burn- 
ing need to legitimize her own feelings. 


The interplay between the two wom- | 


en is the play’s mainspring. Ivey bubbles 


| with crude gaiety in her effort to be liked 


Harris finds pathetic dignity in an emo- 
tional loss that makes her physically ill. 
The supporting cast is also adept, notably 
George N. Martin as Harris’ stolid, stub- 
born husband; only McGoohan’s automa- 
ton-like condescension seems unreal. Di- 
rector Clifford Williams has sensitively 
evoked the rhythms of the play, which al- 
ternates between naturalistic bursts of ac- 
tion and spotlighted soliloquies. Much of 
the story is told after the fact, in an elegi- 
ac, ruminative tone, reminiscent of recent 
work by Tom Stoppard and Simon Gray. 
The epilogue leaves open the central ques- 
tion: When intimacy based on false as- 
sumptions still feels genuine, what does 
friendship mean? —By William A. Henry ii 


Jeeves vs. Zelda 


TOM AND VIV _ 


by Michael Hastings 
Ss ome writers live off their work; oth- 
ers live in it. On the evidence of Mi- 
chael Hastings’ austere docudrama, 
Thomas Stearns Eliot—banker, publish- 
ing executive, playwright, premier poet 
of this century—passed his domestic life 
on automatic pilot, while his mind 
found refuge and flourished in the 


| Waste Land. The play’s Tom (Edward 


Herrmann) finds it “an enormous effort 
to be trivial” with people. He husbands 


| his passion for the empty page. He is 
| the hollow man, a prune and a prude | 


} 
| 


with the secret sin of genius, which 
must not be dissipated in ordinary inter- 
course. This Olympian diffidence, Has- 
tings suggests, was sufficient to make 
the young scholar from St. Louis a fig- 
ure of fun to his English in-laws—and 
perhaps enough to drive his wife mad. 
Vivienne Haigh-Wood (Julie Coving- 
ton) was a young woman of good mind 
and high spirits when Eliot married her. 
The poet may even have loved Viv. Surely 
he loved the England she embodied— 
sturdy, demanding, eccentric, eloquent, 
experimenting within a noble tradition— 
qualities that informed his art, if not his 


| feats the efforts of Herrmann to animate 
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Herrmann and Covington in Tom and Viv 





personality. As for Viv, she must have 
been beguiled by the oddity of their cou- 
pling, his Jeeves to her Zelda, and by the 
challenge of unearthing the soul of a poet 
beneath the manners of a mortician. 
Could this classic mismatch have 
worked? Probably not. He was ungiving, 
and she was too taking. Tom seemed most 
content playing bridge, in bowler and | 
brolly, with his wife’s mother (Margaret 
Tyzack) and brother (David Haig). Viv 
imagined herself, with a mixture of imp- 
ishness and foreboding, as the mistress of 
Dr. Crippen, the Edwardian wife murder- 
er. Nice judgment, that: Viv is the pictur- 
esque victim slipping into madness, and 
Tom is the deadly St. Eliot, condemned 
because he took advantage of a sinner. 
Forbidden access to Eliot’s papers, 
and permission to quote extensively from 
his work, Hastings is like a surgeon 
forced to operate in a straitjacket. So 
drudgy Tom sets the play’s pace and de- 


this stick—a challenge not usually above 
him, as he demonstrated two years ago in 
Plenty, playing another man of propriety | 
married to a disturbed idealist. Coving- | 
ton, Tyzack and Haig (imported from the 
Royal Court Theater in London, where 
Tom and Viy was first produced last year) 
perform admirably in better roles, ones | 
with a little shading, irony and spunk. 
Max Stafford-Clark’s direction fills the 
stage at Manhattan's Public Theater with 
mausoleum air and anguished pauses: if 
this production were a poem, it would be 
mostly white space. 

Hastings might have found correspon- 
dences between Eliot's poetry and his frus- | 
trating family life. Or he might have had 
some fun and written a wicked exposé. He | 








| has instead composed a dirge to incom- | 


patibility, which, because it raises expec- 

tations only to defeat them, leaves a taste 

of exhumed ashes. —By Richard Corliss 
— J 
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The Longest Drawn-Out Draw Ever 





hen the triennial match for the 


last September, excitement ran high. 
Enthusiasts from all over the Soviet 
Union and around the world flocked to 
Moscow’s House of Trade Unions to 
watch Anatoli Karpov, 33, champion 
since 1975, defend his crown against fel- 
low Soviet Citizen Gary Kasparov, 21, the 
youngest person ever to compete in a title 
match. Great, even unprecedented chess 

was predicted. But no one expected the 
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record-breaking outcome: the longest 
drawn-out draw in championship history 
and, in a sport richly littered with strange 
events, probably the most controversial 
referee's ruling ever. 

Last week, after five months and 48 
games, with Karpov haggardly hanging 
on to a 5-3 lead but unable for twelve 
wearying weeks to achieve the match- 
winning sixth victory, World Chess Fed- 
eration President Florencio Campomanes 
stepped in to stop the battle. Ata Moscow 
press conference, Campomanes, who un- 
der world chess rules wields practically 
| unlimited power, said he had acted be- 
| cause the contest “has exhausted the 
physical if not the psychological resources 
not only of the players but of all those con- 
nected with the match.” To many—not 
least the hard-charging Kasparov, who 
had won the last two games—the imposed 
stalemate looked like an effort to prevent 
an impending Karpov collapse. 

“We can and want to continue the 





world chess championship opened | 





A controversial ruling brings a chess marathon to a sudden end 


| game,” protested Karpov half convincing- 
ly after Campomanes’ announcement. 

“As we say in Russia, rumors of my death 
have been greatly exaggerated.” (Appar- 
ently, Russians read and claim Mark 
Twain.) Kasparov, who had been sitting 
in the back of the hall, was stunned. Strid- 
ing onto the podium, he demanded to 
know why the match had been called off. 
“You knew I wanted to continue,” he 
shouted, shaking his fist. “They are try- 
ing to deprive me of my chance.” With 


ra. 


[ Kacnapon 


Karpov an and d Kasparov: the icily precise defense se genius vs. the brash, athletic youth 
“Why play chess if the president can take these decisions at any moment?” 


that, he stormed out of the auditorium. 
To quell the ensuing pandemonium, 
an unaccustomed diversion at Soviet press 
conferences, Campomanes called the 
players to a private one-hour 45-minute 
session, after which he announced that 
Karpov had accepted the decision and 
Kasparov would “abide by” it. But the 
young challenger was still furious. Outside 
the hall, he met with reporters and sup- 
porters and virtually accused Karpov of 
ganging up with Campomanes, a Filipino 
and longtime friend of the champion. “So, 
we see Karpov gets what he wants,” Ka- 
sparov fumed. “He remains world cham- 
pion. Why play chess if the president can 
take these decisions at any moment?” 
The 159-day endurance contest, in a 
sense, was a legacy of brilliant, eccentric 
U.S. Champion Bobby Fischer, who beat 
| Russian Boris Spassky for the world title 
in 1972. Fischer fiercely objected to the 
| 24-game system then in use, which scored 
| a half-point for a draw and permitted a 
4. 
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champion to win merely by drawing every 
game. Fischer insisted that there should 
be no limit on games; a champion should 
have to beat his opponent decisively, not 
coast to victory. 

There was little coasting for Karpov, 
or for Kasparov. The challenger, brash 
and overconfident, lost four of the first 
nine games. “Get the kid a doctor,” whis- 
pered one expert spectator. “He looks like 
he’s in shock.” But Kasparov steadied and 
held the champion through a record 17 
straight draws, until Karpov won his fifth 
game. Though Kasparov now teetered just 
one lapse from defeat, he somehow slowly 





| captured the psychological momentum. 


| the wayside. 





| champion, and in September the confron- 





Four draws later he won his first game. 
But as the strategy of stasis wore on, 
records, and bored spectators, fell by 


Kasparov, robust and athletic, held up 
well over the months, but the toll on Kar- 
pov was high. He has reportedly lost 15 
Ibs. since September, and is said to have 
been treated for exhaustion and strain ata 
clinic for the party elite. Two weeks ago, 
Karpov, normally an icily precise defen- 
sive genius, began to blunder. Kasparov 
drove to victory in the 47th and then the 
48th game. Meanwhile, he says, Soviet 
chess officials had begun quietly pressur- 
ing him to agree to end the match. Shortly 
thereafter, Campomanes appeared in 
Moscow, amid rumors that the Soviets, 
who are heavily represented in the 
world federation, had summoned him out 
of concern for Karpov’s psychological 


health. 
[pene denied that his friend- 
ship for Karpov influenced him and 
claimed that he had not made his final de- 
cision until the start of the press confer- 
ence, But the press agency TASS began re- 
porting his action even before he spoke, 
and suspicion mounted that the Soviets 
had acted to protect their large investment 
in a status symbol they regard as a more 
suitable cultural ambassador at large than 
the youthful, half-Armenian, half-Jewish 
Kasparov. As David Spanier, British au- 
thor of Total Chess, put it, Karpov is the 
ideal Soviet champion, “a very Russian 
Russian who follows the party line.” 
Reactions to the ruling worldwide 
varied from dismay to disgust. Said Ice- 
land’s former World Chess Federation 
President Fridrik Olafsson: “Endurance is 
a factor in all chess matches, and it is ab- 
surd to help the champion by giving hima 
respite.” Quipped ex-Champ Spassky: 
“Campomanes should be called Karpo- 
manes.” Meanwhile, Karpov remains 





tation will begin anew, with no score. In 
August the chess federation will meet in 
Graz, Austria, and is expected to go back 
to the old 24-game rule, ensuring that 
there will be no repeat of the Moscow 
marathon. — By Sara C. Medina. 
Reported by Nancy Traver/Moscow 
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Satisfy her passion for gold with 
this textured cuff of 18k gold 
Openly sensuous. Marvelously tac- 
tile. A touch primal. It’s a gift that 
Says you love her deeply, totally 


Nothing else feels like real gold 
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Now, famous Marlboro Red 
and Marlboro Lights are also available 
in a convenient new 25's pack. 


Not available in some areas. « 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








“They Do Not Know It Is Wrong” 


A major study probes the meaning of bribery 


4é ou can buy now and then a Senator 

Y or a Representative; but they do 
not know it is wrong, and so they are not 
ashamed of it." So says a cynical newspa- 
perman to an equally cynical speculator in 
The Gilded Age by Mark Twain and 
Charles Dudley Warner. The speculator, 
though, sees virtues in the corrupt system 
“We would have to go without the ser- 
vices of some of our ablest men, sir, if the 
country were opposed to—to—bribery. It 
is a harsh term. I do not like to use it.” 

John T. Noonan Jr., 58, 
professor of law at the Universi- 
ty of California, Berkeley, feels 
quite differently about the term 
In a monumental new book 
bluntly titled Bribes (Macmil- 
lan; $29.95), he applies the 
word to figures as distinguished 
as Francis Bacon and Thomas a 
Becket, and to a whole array of 
U.S. Presidents: Monroe, Gar- 
field, Johnson, Nixon. Noo- 
nan’s 5,000-year chronicle of 
scandals is deplorably enter- 
taining, but what is still more 
interesting is his demonstration 
of how the whole concept of 
bribery has evolved. 

Noonan inevitably begins 
by attempting a definition: “A 
bribe is an inducement improp- 
erly influencing the perfor- 
mance of a public function 
meant to be gratuitously exer- 
cised.”’ Fair enough, but what is 
an inducement? What is im- 
proper? At the very dawn of hu- 
man society, Noonan argues, 
the offering of gifts for recipro- 
cal services was a common- 
place sign of good intentions. A roving 
tribesman might offer some bright stone 
to a stranger simply to show that he 
meant no violence. The most important 
Strangers to be courted with such gifts 
were the divine forces that brought rain or 
| wind, hence the tradition of sacrifices left 

hopefully on an altar. The results of such 

efforts could be vexing. The Lord accept- 
| ed Abel's offering of sheep but mysteri- 
ously rejected Cain’s fruit of the ground, 
and Cain, according to Genesis 4: 5, “was 
| very wroth.” 

The first judges who undertook to set- 
tle disputes were priestly figures credited 
with a semidivine authority, and they 
soon became accustomed to receiving 
gifts from litigants. The words for such of- 
ferings—shohadh in Hebrew or munus in 
Latin—were ambiguous; none of the clas- 
sical languages had a specific term for a 
corrupting gift. Theoretically, even in Ro- 
man law a judge could accept contribu- 








tions from both sides and still rule justly 
Not until 1535 did Miles Coverdale use a 
Middle English term for stolen objects to 
translate a passage in Ecclesiastes as “all 
brybes and unrighteousness.” 

King James I called on any citizen 
who knew of bribery of his judges to make 
a public accusation. One of the first to 
complain, John Wrenham, charged in 
1617 that the learned Lord Chancellor Ba- 
con had unfairly ruled against him. When 
Wrenham was unable to prove bribery, 


however, both his ears were cut off, after 
which he was “perpetually imprisoned.” 
Four years later, Bacon finally confessed 
toa whole array of bribes, and Parliament 
fined him £40,000 and sentenced him to 
the Tower. The King majestically com- 
muted the penalties 

Ifa King’s minister could get off easily, 
a King himself was completely immune to 
bribery charges, but the American authors 
of the Constitution changed the rules. Ar- 
ticle II specified that the President and 
“all civil officers” of the U.S. could be im- 
peached for “treason, bribery or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors.” Not until 
1853, however, was there a specific law 
against bribing a Congressman. 

It was a law largely ignored. To get 
federal support for building the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad at vastly inflated costs, the 
Crédit Mobilier conspirators handed out 
bargain-priced stocks to more than a score 
of Congressmen, including future Presi- 
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Still evolving: Cain and Abel 
sacrificed; Bacon and Garfield 
both enjoyed beards and bribes; 
Nixon helped expand prosecution 


dent James Garfield and future Secretary 
of State James Blaine. 

Despite the widespread acceptance of 
corruption, though, new laws kept gradu- 
ally broadening the concept of bribery. In 
1881 New York became the first state to 
make ita misdemeanor to bribe private cit- 
izens. During the next half century, 16 oth- 
erstates passed laws against bribing specif- 
ic kinds of private employees: chauffeurs in 
Illinois, gardeners in Maryland. 

Noonan credits a remarkable extension 
of bribery laws to a_ remark- 
able source: the Nixon Administration 
Stretching precedents, Nixon-appointed 
prosecutors invoked the Hobbs Act of 1946, 
originally aimed at union racketeers, 
against the Democratic Kenny machine in 
, Jersey City. When the convic- 
> tions were upheld, federal prose- 
cutors brought similar charges 
against local officials throughout 
= the country, thus beginning what 
; Noonan calls “an effective feder- 
alization of the law of bribery.” 

The law had been slow to 
punish what it forbade. Not un- 
til the 1920s was the first Cabi- 
net-level official convicted of 
bribery (former Interior Secre- 
tary Albert Fall in the Teapot 
e Dome scandal). By the time of 
; Watergate, the anticorruption 
> ethic was so extensive that a 
= number of Nixon officials ended 
up in jail after hush money was 
offered to the burglars. Noonan 
even suggests that the campaign 
against corruption may now 
conflict with other standards. Of 
the Foreign Corrupt Practices 
Act of 1977, which made it a 
crime for companies to bribe of- 
ficials abroad, Noonan remarks 
that “no such law had ever been 
framed in this country or any- 
where else.” And with the Ab- 
scam sting, he writes, the Justice 
Department simply went too far: “A moral 
government will not resort to foul means to 
enforce the ethic.” 

One of the dangers in making ethical 
judgments is that the standards keep 
changing. Noonan suggests analogies to 
slavery, which was once considered ac- 
ceptable in most of the world, and to usu- 
ry, which was once considered morally 
reprehensible. He cites a series of argu- 
ments claiming that morality has little 
relevance to corruption, that many people 
take bribes and that all punishments are 
uneven and hypocritical. Having cited 
these arguments, Noonan rejects them all 
Bribery, he concludes (a bit sententious- 
ly), is a betrayal of the public trust 
necessary for society’s survival. Beyond 
that, he sees a theological principle at 
work: “The imitation of God lies at the 
root of the bribery prohibition. God ‘does 
not take shohadh,’ the book of Deuterono- 
my proclaims.” —By Otto Friedrich 
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When we developed Ford Tempo, 
we didn't forget your family’s need for 
room, comfort and trunk space. But 
since we don't think that a family car 
has to be a boring car, we added some 
special refinements. One of which is 
Tempo’ advanced aerodynamic shape 


Round vs. Square. 

A round-object, of 
course, is much more 
aerodynamic than 
something square 
shaped. And that's why 
Ford Tempos lines 
are rounded rather than squared-off 
This kind of forward thinking results 
in a distinctive design. And just as 


importantly, it results in a functional 
shape that actually reduces lift for 
improved directional control and sta 
bility. In short, Tempos shape improves 
the way it drives. Which brings us to the 
next paragraph which deals with 
handling 





Excellent reflexes. 
As you'd logically expect from a for 
ward thinking car, Tempo offers front 











wheel drive trac- 
tion. It also 
offers four 
wheel in 
dependent 
Suspension 
all-season radials, 
front stabilizer bar 
and precise rack and 
pinion steering. And 
what that results in is a 
stable, smooth-riding 
car that helps the driver handle the 
idiosyncracies of a winding road. Good 
news for the driver. And the passenger 


Forward thinking under the hood. 


lempo is powered by a specially 


Ford Tempo. 


true instincts of a driver's 


developed 2300 HSC (High Swirl Com 
bustion) engine. And to keep Tempo’ 
thinking current, we've added 
Electronic Fuel Injection this year. A for 
ward thinking 2.0 liter diesel engine is 
available. And the optimum operating 
efficiency of your Tempo will be main 

. tained by the EEC-IV 
Computer, a state-of 
the-art micropro- | 
cessor engine 

control system 











State-of-the-art | 
thinking 
for five. 
The end result 
is a five-pas 










senger, state-of-the-art 
family car that thinks 
and acts like a driver's 
car. Any car that 

offers you less, is back- 
wards by comparison 


Best-Built 
American Cars. 

“Quality is Job L” A 
1984 
lished that Ford makes 
the best-built Ameri 
can cars. This is based 
on an average of problems reported by 
owners in the prior six months on 
1981-1983 models designed and built in 
the US 


survey estab 











Ford Dealer Lifetime 
Service Guarantee. 

As part of F wd Motor Cc ympany s 
commitment to your total satisfaction, 
participating Ford Dealers stand 
behind their work, in writing, with a 
Lifetime Service Guarantee. No 
other car companies’ dealers, 
foreign or domestic, offer this kind 
of security. Nobody. See your 
participating Ford Dealer 
for details 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? 





Buckle up. 


Get it i wether 


The forward thinking car. 








From CHICAGO 
TOL OVNWA\@INS) 


you'll find Visa just as accepted as it is around 
town. For Visa Cards and Travelers Cheques 
carry the name most widely used around 
the world for travel, shopping, entertaining 
and cash. 

With Visa you're welcome at nearly four 
million locations, in 156 counties, on six 
continents. And you can get @ash advances 






with Visa from over 151,000 offices 
Nveya(entale (er , 
All of which means that f@personal 


or business use, few things 
in this world are as conve- PRISE. 
nient, useful, versatile and VISA 


accepted as Visa. : 
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